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THE LACEY GAME BILL. 


WE print to-day Mr. Lacey’s amended game bill, as in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives on Jan. 17. 
In its new form the bill forbids the importation of the 
mongoose, the flying-fox or fruit bat, the English sparrow, 
starling, and such other species as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may declare injurious. The provision respecting 
the transportation of game forbids the export of that 
which has been killed illegally, or of which the shipment 
is forbidden by a State law. This is highly desirable; 
. and the enactment of the bill into a law would be a decided 
gain. Mr. Lacey should have the cordial support of the 
public. Every citizen who is concerned for the permanent 
game supply should address his representative in Con- 
gress in indorsement of the Lacey bill, which is known 
as H. R. 6634. 





BEARS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


One thing is quite certain and a foregone conclusion: 
Mr. J. P. T., who in the Forest AND STREAM last week 
advertised for a lost bear, will find his game. His request 
for the identification of his bear of schoolday memory 
was published in our Camp-Fire Flickering corner that it 
might “remind” some one of the old tale. Promptly 
comes Mr, C. H. Ames to tell us that the story was in a 
classic of his youth, the “Progressive Reader.” Now 
that we have come so close as that on the trail, the bear 
will speedily be brought to bay; for there must be those 
who can tell us all about any bear story that had the 
currency of school-room literature. 

On receipt of the hint contained in the letter of Mr. 
Ames, we sent out to a second-hand schoolbook shop in 
the Cooper Union to buy a “Progressive Reader.” What 
caine to us was a book of the “Progressive Series,” being 
“Osgood’s America Fourth Reader,” which, the preface 
explains, “corresponds in difficulty with the ‘Progressive 
Third Reader’ of our old series.” It proved thus not to 
be the bear-story reader, though it has a bear story in 
it, a yarn which is, as bear stories go, by no manner of 
means progressive, but retrogressive and decadent. For, 
instead of Indians and grizzlies and a bald-headed trapper 
all mixed up in the scrimmage, after the good old- 
fashioned way of the old-time school books, we have 
here in this degenerate product a milk-and-water tale of a 
Maine bear captured as a cub and “brought up by hand 
as one of the family. He claimed the warmést place on 
the hearth stone, and nestled in cold weather with the 
dogs before the fire’—and there is a picture of the bear, 
the dogs and the cat “nestling.” None of the pet animals 
about the farm were tamer than he; none, we are told, 
“loved better to climb up into his master’s lap and re- 
ceive his caress.” What on earth could be told of a 
bear such as this, than that he was a confirmed egg- 
sucker and was forever smelling out and thieving what- 
ever goodies tickled his palate; and that one day when 
the family was at church, he drew the spile of the molasses 
barrel, filled himself and smeared himself over with 
molasses, then deposited himself in a bed, and when 
routed out by the family home from church, “started on 
the run for the haymow with the sheets sticking to his 
back”: and the tale concludes, “it was sometime before the 
bear got well. and still longer before his mistress forgave 
him.” 

Here is a bear story for you adapted to the infantile 
mind. But what shall be said of the child in the Fourth 
Reader grade who is fed on such bear meat as that? It 
is to be urged for him at least that he is defrauded of his 
rights ; he is entitled to a schoolbook bear story that is a 
bear story—a story of a bear, not of a degenerate domesti- 
cated farm pet which climbs into its master’s lap for 
caresses, and hides in the beq and js forgiven by its 
Mistress, Sia es Nighaati fe Tae rasttahes tp jer 


The tale of the schoolbook bear is all of a piece with the 
flood of wish-wash about the brute creation and human 
kind which has arrived at the dignity of a cult in these 
days. With those who belong to the new school, a bear 
is no longer a bear, nor are there now any wild and 
savage creatures between which and man exists an irre- 
pressible conflict. In place of bear hunting, this cult is 
given over to speculation as to Bruin’s immortality. In- 
stead of a moving bear story with claws and fangs and 
cuffs and hugs and bowie knives and catch-as-catch-can 
and snarl and grunt and quick breath and straining of 
muscles and desperate lunges and strivings and over- 
coming and coming out on top—either brute or human— 
there is an inculcation of kindness to bears and an ascrip- 
tion of millenium amiability of bears toward man, and 
these stories of molasses-smeared bears done up in snowy 
sheets. 

Mr. Ames knows about schoolbooks; perhaps he will 
tell us if it is now this species of bear that commonly 
holds place in the schoolroom. 





THE POLLUTION OF WATERS. 


In the annual message of Governor Roosevelt, of New 
York, high ground is taken in the discussion of the fish, 
game and forest affairs. The message is an earnest, 
though as such by no means necessary, of the Gov- 
ernor’s lively interest in these natural resources and his 
entirely adequate appreciation of their importance and un- 
derstanding of what is essential to conserve them. There 
is need of better laws, he says, and of an improved ad- 
ministration of the law. For the most part the in- 
adequacy of the system lies in an administration which is 
lax, and not the law which is defective. As was said at 
Syracuse the other day when the State League met to dis- 
cuss the subject, the law is now so nearly satisfactory that 
chief attention may be given to enforcing its provisions, 
rather than to devising amendments. 

Specifically, Governor Roosevelt very justly says: “The 
provisions of law in reference to saw mills and wood-pulp 
mills are defective and should be changed so as to pro- 
hibit dumping dyestuffs, sawdust or tan bark in any 
amount whatsoever into the streams. Reservoirs should 
be made; but not where they will tend to destroy large 
sections of the forest, and only after a careful and 
scientific study of the water resources of the region.” 

This is one of the few sections which need revision. As 
the statute now stands, it reads: “No dyestuffs, coal tar, 
refuse from gas houses, sawdust, shavings, tan bark, lime 
or other deleterious or poisonous suBstances shall be 
thrown or allowed to run into any of the waters of this 
State, either private or public, in quantities destructive 
to the life of fish inhabiting the same.” 

In operation this has proved altogether inadequate, be- 
cause of the difficulty of proving in any given case that 
the quantities of poisonous substance allowed to run 
into the water is “in quantities destructive to the life of 
fish inhabiting the same.” Stream after stream has been 
ruined as a fishery by the refuse of mills; and so rarely 
is an offender convicted that practical immunity may be 
said to be the rule. 

The only law effective in provision would be the one 
suggested by Governor Roosevelt to prohibit the dumping 
of deleterious substances “in any amount whatsoever.” 

This problem of how to rescue the waters from the 
pollution already wrought and in progress, and of how 
to preserve them free from fish-destroying agencies in the 
future, is one of the most important in the whole range 
of those which have to do with protecting the natural 
resources of the State; and yet it is one least likely to re- 
ceive any serious or intelligent consideration at the hands 
of the Legislature. 

There is a measure now before the Assembly, Mr. 
Henry's, for the protection and improvement of the 
purity of the waters of the State, which makes it a duty 
of the State Board of Health to collect information con- 
cerning the waters of the State with reference to their 
being or becoming sources of potable water supply, and 
to their protection and improvement of their purity; to 
make examinations of the sources, surrounding condi- 
tions, and the causes or sources of pollution or threatened 
pollution; to employ such means as shall be necessary to 
prevent the increase of pollution; to investigate, when- 
ever the public interests shall require it, the desirability, 
feasibility, means to be employed, and action necessary to 


be taken, in order to diminish or stop the pollution of any 
of the waters of the State, and to formulate general plans 
for the diminishing or stopping of such pollution. For 
abatement of water pollution nuisances the board is given 
no power; it is authorized to co-operate with the owners 
of manufacturing plants to ascertain the most feasible 
remedies; but beyond this its power is not extended. We 
shall never have the question handled effectually until 
the public wakes up to the fact that its rights have been 
grossly invaded by individual and corporation mill owners. 


EXPERT AND AMATEUR. 


THE subject of moose calling is one of the live topics 
of the day. We print communications on the subject this 


. week, and others are in hand for our next issue. In 


the discussion a distinction is rightly made between the 
hunter who does his own calling and the one who has his 
moose called to him. To call a moose and to have a 
moose called for one are two things quite distinct. Closely 
allied to this subject is that of which Mr. Hardy writes, 
the killing of game for the sportsman by his guide. This 
probably is much more common in Maine than elsewhere, 
since, because of the licensed guide system, the guide there 
plays 2 more important part than in many other dis- 
tricts. In Maine, in certain seasons at least, every hunter 
must have a guide; he depends upon the guide to pro- 
vide means of transportation, to show the way into the 
woods, to carry the duffle, to prepare the camp and to do 
the cooking, and it is only one step further to look to the 
guide to provide the game. 

As very many men who hunt moose by calling must 
have the game called for them, so a certain proportion of 
the deer hunters unable to kill game themselves must 
have it killed for them by the guides, or else must go 
without. Under these conditions, which are well under- 
stood by those familiar with affairs in the woods, even 
the expert hunter who would scorn to get his game in any 
other way than by bringing it down with his own rifle, is 
liable to suspicion when he exhibits the trophy of his 
success. 

The expert is necessarily the exception, where so many 
take part in a pursuit, and so few have opportunity or 
inclination to make themselves adepts. The average deer 
hunter, in whatever section of the country he may be 
found, is much more of a novice than of a Leather-Stock- 
ing. In response to any criticisms which might be made 
upon his dependence on his guide, he probably would re- 
tort that his style of hunting is very good so far as it goes, 
and much better than none at all. To become an expert 
means acquiring the craft by practice. The only way to 
learn to hunt is by hunting. There are multitudes of 
men who have neither time nor opportunity to acquire 
the art, and yet who find a hunting trip an enjoyable and 
profitable mode of recreation; and they would submit 
that they are not to be shut off from going into the 
Maine or Wisconsin or Arkansas deer woods simply be- 
cause they do not have the skill of past-masters in the art 
of woodcraft. 

The inexpert are the great majority. They constitute 
the patrons of woodland camps, and contribute to the 
treasuries of transportation lines, and in those States 
where there are license fees they furnish the great bulk 
of the revenue derived from this source. The woods are 
free to all, to hunt in their own way, within the law of 
the land; and if within the higher law of sportsman- 
ship as well, so much the better. Just what the higher 
law of sportsmanship actually is may not always readily 
be determined beyond argument. 








The ring-necked pheasant may now be counted among 
the game birds of Massachusetts. _We print in another 
column the statement to that effect in the report of the 
Commissioners—that is to say, the pheasant is established 
if it can be protected. The question of standing the 
climate appears to have been decided; a larger problem is 
whether the shooting can be so restricted as to insure a 
permanent supply. Probably nowhere has the hardiness 
of these birds been more severely tested than on the 
preserve owned by Mr. W. C. Whitney, near Lenox, in 
the Berkshire Hills. This is one of the highest and 
coldest situations in Massachusetts, and yet the. birds came 
through. last. winter without loss. That they endured so 
severe a test is evidence enough of their adaptability to 
our northegstern climate, rigorous though it is, 
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Che Sportsman Conrist. . 
On Being Lost in the Woods. 


SporTsMEN who have never been beyond the call of a 
guide’s whistle, and some, too, who have, may smile 
superciliously at this caption and asservate that nobody 
except a doddering imbecile ever does get lost in the 
ween: Granted, gentlemen; freely granted. The writer, 
during his comparatively lucid intervals, invariably takes 
that view of the subject himself, while reading about the 
other fellow subsisting on boot legs and following his 
tracks in a circle. But when the spasm seizes him and 
he himself gets lost, how bitterly does he resent the 
vaguest suggestion that his own peculiar brand of lunacy 
is.more inherent and powerful than that of his neighbor, 
and with what effusive glibness does he seek to prove 
that if King Solomon and the Seven Sages, accompanied 
by the entire host of the Hebrew prophets and guided by 
a brace of archangels and a Philadelphia lawyer, had 
attempted to traverse that particular neck of woods as 
he did, they would not have got out of it the sooner 
by a single jiffy. : 

Seated in a comfortable arm-chair after a sufficiently 
good dinner, beside a capacious hearth, and in the glow 
of the oaken logs piled high on the andirons, with the 
tobacco jar and decanter at your elbow and your old red 
setter drowsing on the bear skin before the fire, you lay 
aside the newspaper containing the thrilling tale of poor 
Smith’s vicissitudes and exclaim: 

“What a stupendous jackass that fellow Smith was, to 
be sure! Where was his compass? Why didn’t he look 
at the moss on the tree trunks? How was it that he 
didn’t familiarize himself with the natural objects about 
the camp before starting, and then steer for them? If 
he had no compass, why did he not use his watch instead, 
as Henry M. Stanley once did? What was the matter 
with climbing a tree? Five minutes’ study of a good map 
before leaving camp would have taught him all about the 
watershed of the district, and no man can stay lost if he 
knows the direction in which the streams flow! He had 
his dog along. Well, then, since an allwise Providence 
in furtherance of a well-ordained plan of creation had 
seen fit to be so chary in doling out brains to Smith, why 
didn’t Smith trust to the greater intelligence of the 
animal to help him out of his muddle?” 

It is child’s play to be resourceful and sarcastic when 
you are warm, replete, well-housed and generally at ease; 
but if poor Smith were allowed to say a few words in 
his own behalf while hungry, footsore, wet and dis- 
gruntled, he flounders about in bogs and cafions, he 
would tell you quite possibly that he had twenty years’ 
experience in woodcraft, was a subscriber to FOREST AND 
Stream, had read “In Darkest Africa” and had that 
compass-watch joker pasted in his deerstalker at that 
very moment, knew as much as you did about moss on 
trees, had noted a dozen objects before leaving camp, 
but never saw any of them afterwards; had tried that dog 
suggestion, but the well-trained brute had declined to 
take the lead, notwithstanding frequent objurgations and 
lapidations; had an intimate knowledge of the watershed, 
but the mischief of it was that all the brooks encountered 
during his wanderings seemed to flow in every conceivable 
direction, excepting only the way laid down on the map. 
Smith, my heart goes out to you! I know—few better— 
with what haughty tolerance your erstwhile comrades 
(who didn’t get lost) listen to your woeful tale of why 
and wherefore; with what self-complacent smirks and de- 
precatory shrugs they seek to demolish carefully con- 
structed verbal earthwork behind which you have en- 
trenched yourself; with what ill-concealed, not to say 
ribald, incredulity, they receive your half-hearted state- 
ment that really it was a novel experience, and that you 
rather enjoyed it! I know, or think I do, how on your 
return to your “ain fireside” the wife of your bosom greets 

ua with, “Thomas Bozarris Smith! If I pretended to 

w as much about guns and camping out and things 
as you do, and was always laying down the law to people 
about them as you are, and then couldn’t walk two blocks 
from camp without getting lost, I’d do my hunting from 
a bulator and hire a nursecirl to look after me!” 

¢s, ith, you have my sympathy, for, with a due ap- 
preciation of my own unworthiness, nay, with a blithe 
and Pervasive eagerness to resign my unsought “diamond 
belt” to the first claimant, I must here confess that as 
far as I know I hold the record for getting lost at all 
distances, times and places, at all odds, under all cir- 
cumstances, catch-on-as-catch-can’t, bar none. I get lost 
aboutonceayear,andwhen I can arrange my affairssoasto 
allow me to take two vacations in the year I invariably 
get lost twice. I have been doing this ever since I can 
remember. Usually I have been divorced from any 
known environment for a few hours only; but occasion- 
ally for a day or two. I have been lost in swamps, in 
forests and on naked hillsides. For manifold discomforts 
I recommend some other fellow to try a swamp, and for 
utter hopelessness a redwood forest, where the fog broods 
eternally and every tree looks alike. 

One of my first experiences of being lost in a swamp 
occurred when I was a lad of sixteen, and was spilled with 
a companion out of a canoe in the third rapid of the 
St. Croix River, below Grand Lake. He landed on the 
north bank, and I on the south, a fact for which I felt 
deeply. grateful at the time, as I knew the highway was 
on my side of the river. He motioned to me that he 
would proceed up stream on his side, and I signaled that 
I would return by the road—but I didn’t. I struck out 
for it, and for eight interminable hours I floundered about 
in a swamp,.and finally came out on the river bank a 
few hundreds yards above my starting point. Thence I 
traveled over boulders upstream, following the meanders 
of the river, arriving in Vanceboro just in time to head 
off the relief expedition. But I learned something that 
day in my lacustrine wandering, viz.: That moss will grow 
on trees in a swamp on every side of the trunk, with an 
impartiality that may by a layman fittingly be termed 
devilish..;.On each occasion, when I have unwittingly 
exercised my fatal iaculty of withdrawing myself tem- 
porarily from association. with familiar things, I have 
a as with the rood oy T have sue- 
ceeded ing spots” (so to speak) out of some 
ancient and honered canon of wogdersft, , 
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Thus, the intelligent dog myth, dear to the heart of 
every student of sport-lore, was demolished by me one 
afternoon five years ago, whem shooting quail on the 
slopes of Mt. Tamalpais. An ocean fog swept landward, 
and in five minutes one could not see hands of one’s 
watch at arm’s ety After making several ineffectual 
attempts to get off the ridge and into the cafion, and 
being stopped each time by impenetrable brush, I leashed 
myself to my Llewellyn setter (so styled) and turned him 
loose, fully expecting that he would tow me to some shel- 
tered haven, preferably the farmhouse from which we had 
set forth at daybreak, but I was not particular. And did 
he? Not a bit of it. That recreant to all the traditions 
of dogdom (as the same are set forth by bipeds in their 
books) doubtless pnoaght that I was trying to teach him 
seme new-fangled method of ranging, and he waltzed his 
poor befogged master over rocks and under brush heaps 
and through jungles of wild thyme, blackberry vines and 
mountain mahogany, till he finally rounded me up in a 
cup-shaped cafion, miles from anywhere, that it took me 
three hours to get out of. It was 11 before we struck 
the highway and midnight when we reached the ranch. 

Two summers ago I broke my own best record as a 
long-distance lost man by disappearing for forty-two 
hours. During my absence 1 blew the watershed theory 
full of holes, lost forever all confidence in the power of the 
human mind to estimate distance, learned to mistrust (un- 
justly perhaps) the nickle-plated compass of the sports- 
man’s emporium, and incidentally took sufficient exercise 
on an empty stomach to extirpate the aggregated dys- 
pepsia of a fashionable boarding-house. 

owe’s Station in central Mendocino county, just on 
the border of the great redwood forest, is known to every 
hunter of bear and deer in northern California, and thence 
at 3 A. M. one Thursday in July after a cup of coffee 
and a single slice of bread and bacon—for who can eat a 
hearty breakfast at 3 in the morning—I sallied forth. 
Many-tongued rumor had babbled among the settlers in 
Little Lake Valley that Hatch’s Mountain was fairly alive 
with panthers, and that a dear old Quakeress, who lived 
all alone on a forty-acre homestead on its summit, had lost 
several shoats and most of her chickens. It was a five- 
mile climb to her house, and I reached it at sunrise—a 
grand and impressive sight! The east was all aflame, 
and for thirty miles toward the west the primeval forest, 
multi-colored like a sea of molten emeralds and sap- 
phires, rolled in swelling undulations till it merged itself 
with the lesser billows of the Pacific, while here and there 
a fleecy mist above the many-forked Noyo, boring its 
tortuous way oceanward through the somnolent depths 
of riven mountains, lapped the drab tree tops on some 
cafion’s crest and seemed in the dawn’s glow like spray 
from a giant roller, breaking on an islet. 

Talk about your Alpine sunrise! I have seen it. It 
is pretty good. We furnish something very similar in our 
higher convolutions and pyrotechnics, box-plaited, cut- 
on-the-bias and trimmed with real lace and hand-made 
embroidery, give me sunrise among the redwoods every 
time. Besides, there is nothing to shoot in Switzerland 
nowadays, except inn-keepers, and they are protected 
through an oversight of the legislators. 

In the soft ooze surrounding the spring behind the 
house were several fresh tracks, so fresh indeed as to 
suggest to me that the panther had drunk there within 
the hour, and I hunted hard for him all the morning. 
At 10 o'clock, while lunching at the spring on a fowl’s 
drumstick and a slice of bread, the Quakeress, in her 
quaint coif, came for water, and as usual we fell to chat- 
tering. Hers was a most interesting personality, and her 
choice of language bespoke an unusually complete edu- 
cation, particularly when it is taken into account that 
her school days must have been some fifty or sixty years 
ago—several decades, in fact, before our girls began to 
learn the woes and take degrees as bachelors of arts 
and doctors of science. She told me of her wanderings 
among the Andes in the early 50s with her father, who 
was a missionary and a botanist, and who had taught her 
the medicinal value of plants; of their escapes from savage 
natives, who were prone to answer theological arguments 
with knife thrusts, and of a missionary expedition of her 
own, undertaken in early womanhood to South Africa. 
Her account of an extraordinary competitive dance by 
thirty Kaffir maidens for the honor of being queen-con- 
sort to the elder Lobenguile for the ensuing year, which 
she witnessed at his Kraal, will long live in my memory; 
but she never told me how it had come to pass that the 
billows of life’s oceanhad cast her, such a curiously 
wrought piece of human jetsam, on the summit of that 
Mendocino mountain. On this particular morning she 
happened to mention that there was a blazed trail start- 
ing at a deserted house at the bottom of the cafion and 
running into Willets, and that the distance there was 
“about six miles.” 

“Is it a good trail?” I inquired, grasping at the idea of 
returning home over new hunting grounds. 

“T myself have never traveled it,” she answered; “but 
I surmise that thee can follow it readily.” 

Now, this dear old lady did not know me very well 
or she would not have hazarded any such rash con- 
jecture; but, quite apart from this, and as a matter of fact, 
there were two trails, the distance to Willets by the one 
to which she referred being nearer sixteen than six miles 
and the other fresher trail leading considerably elsewhere. 
_ Down the mountain I strolled leisurely, hunting all the 
little glades along the way for deer and keeping a sharp 
lookout for that panther, until I reached the deserted 
house and crossed the clearing behind it. Without a 
moment’s check, I found the trail. From the appearance 
of the blazes it had been made about two years before, 
and the men who made it were apparently taking no 
chances on getting lost, for every other tree had a gash 
on it. It led directly into the redwoods, and it was such 
a good trail, that I never bothered to look at my compass, 
but sauntered along, keeping a watchful eye for game. 
It may be asked by some Eastern reader, why I did not 
notice the position of the sun? For his benektt, let it be 
known, that in the redwood forests proper there are few 
openings: that the trunks of the trees are from 10 to 20 
feet in diameter, and considering their enormous girth 
they stand close together: that tower 200 or even 
200 feet into the air; that their first branches are 70 
80 feet above the ground; that their foliage forms an in- 
terwoven. canopy overhead, and that the sun in the after 
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I followed my blazed trail with pertinacity, leaving it 
only twice, once to examine some. fresh bear sign be- 
side a rivulet, and once to a good look at a deer, 
which proved to be a doe, just as I to wonder 
if it was not about time that I struck tan oaks, which 
would be a sign that I was through the redwood. belt 
and near my destination, the trail ended abruptly in a 
little glade. I read the whole story at a glance. There 
stood the rough framework for a shelter tent; here was 
where they had their fire; over on that side they kept 
their two horses, and deer shanks scattered about bespoke 
it a hunters’ camp—market-hunters, at that, and the - 
camp deserted for at least two seasons. What was I to 
do? I could of course ee ane my steps; but then 
it was a long, hard climb of fully ten miles to the summit 
of Hatch’s Mountain, to say nothing of five additional 
miles (down hill, to be sure) to Rowe’s. Bosh! thought I; 
Willets must be much nearer than that! It should be in 
a southerly direction, and it cannot be more than a few 
miles, four at the outside. So, steadying my compass on 
an empty coal oil can, I laid a course a point or two east 
of south and struck out briskly. This was entirely wrong, 
for the trail which I had followed had taken me due 
westward, although I didn’t know it, and my proper 
course would have been nearly due east. There is no 
underbrush in the redwoods, save in the bottom of the 
cafions, and sometimes on very steep hillsides, so travel- 
ing on foot in any direction is comparatively easy. After 
an hour’s steady walking, I came to a water course, and 
much to my satisfaction it flowed toward the east. “I 
am out of the Noyo bottoms, anyhow, and am on the. 
right side of the divide,” I said to myself. I followed this 
water course for half an hour, but with great difficulty 
because of the undergrowth; then climbed a steep ridge 
and struck down through a long, deep gulch tull of wind- 
falls—the sort of place which Davy Crockett in his auto- 
biography quaintly terms a “harricane.” 

ight swooped down upon me, and a fall from one of 
these prostrate _ in which I wrenched my ankle, ap- 
prised me that I had better go into camp. I had no time 
in which to choose a suitable spot either, but just sat 
down where I had fallen, with my back against the dead 
redwood, scratched away the fronds from the ground, 
reached out on either side till I had collected enough 
dry stuff for kindling, lit a fire, took an extra reef in my 
belt in lieu of both dinner and supper, a whiff at my 
pipe, and removed my shoes to give my feet a chance to 
recuperate. Before I knew it, I was fast asleep. How 
long I slept, I do not know; but a fit of coughing awoke 
me, and I found the whole place ablaze. The spot 
which I had pitched upon (so to speak), for my camp 
was carpeted 2 feet deep with dry redwood fronds and 
my fire had burned downward through these and had then 
broken out in a dozen miniature volcanoes. Now, in a 
country where the inhabitants draw the greater part of 
their subsistence from industries dependent upon the 
redwoods, a man who starts a forest fire is, to phrase 
it mildly, distinctly unpopular, and unpopularity in the 
mountains is sometimes synonymous with sudden death. 
Needless to add, that I fought that fire literally, tooth 
and toe nail, for of water I had none. A dozen times I 
thought I had it out, only to see it blaze up again in some 
new quarter. I never worked harder in my life; and 
when the last spark expired I even hesitated before I lit 
a match to see what time it was. It was 10, and when I 
tried to compose myself to sleep, I soon discovered that 
it had turned bitterly cold, and that sleep was out of the 


‘question. There was nothing for it but to kindle a very 


small fire, keep awake and watch for dawn. It was a 
dolorous vigil. My thin hunting coat and scant clothing 
were soaked with the fog; my very bones ached. I 
was hungry and sleepy, and as I huddled over my miser- 
able fire, pulling at my sole consolation—my pipe—the 
unbidden thought kept obtruding itself that if any wild 
thing of the woods took a notion to tackle me now 
hemmed in as I was between two great fallen redwoods, 
with but an insecure and slippery foothold, and in utter 
darkness, I might not be able to put up that quality of 
fight which unduly admiring friends might reasonably 
expect. 


SISTE, VIATOR! 
Beneath this small but recherché slab, repose 
the left shinbone, a ment of the Femur and 


three miscellaneous vertebrz of the late Damocles 
arin. 


In the 88th year of their age. 





N. B.—A Panther got the rest of him, 
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Wow! The thought was gruesome! 

I pooh-poohed all this of course, and told myself that 
the grizzly bear had been wiped out in this part of the 
Coast Range years ago; that the cinnamon was an un- 
weildy, but lazy, brute, without enterprise enough to at- 
tempt anything so novel as an attack on man; that the 
black bear was a harmless clown, and as for the pan- 
ther—why, had not I myself seen him flee in abject fear 
from a bob-tailed terrier, which would have been but a 
mouthful for him? And while I was pulling my nerves 
together for the fourth time, behind me, higher up the 
cafion, and not a quarter of a mile away, there arose a 
prolonged whining yowl. I had heard that noise before 
and knew it well. It was a panther! 

I was on my feet in an instant, with rifle cocked and 
every muscle tense. A wait of perhaps ten minutes, and 
then a second snarl; about the same distance away, but 
more to the left; he was promenading along the ridge. 
Another breathless wait; unbroken silence. I gathered 
together a few handfuls of twigs in order to be prepared 
for an illumination if it became necessary, and laid them 
beside my knife where I could reach both instantly; 
then crouching over the fire with rifle across my knees 
waited. Not a sound for five minutes. Then, of a sud- 


up my rifle, and 
as the blaze lighted up the V. ook 
- spanned where I had 


c stled in startled 
jet at auch carryinga-gn, and gliding off the log, scur. 
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ried away into the darkness. I was too glad to see that 
coon to think of killing him. 

Dawn came at length, and at its first blush I resumed 
my weary way, following the course laid out the night 
before. Presently, along about 7 o’clock of my second 
morning, I came to something which demolished the 
fruits of my researches as regards the watershed, and for 
a time shook my faith in the compass. This was a con- 
siderable stream of water, in a deep, well-defined caiion, 
flowing due west. Now, had I but known it, this was the 
identical stream which I crossed the night before, and 
which was then flowing due east. Since I had last seen 
it it had encircled the base of a mountain, gathering the 
waters of several small tributaries en route, and had then 
swung around, heading for the ocean. I was thoroughly 
stumped, for the pocket map which I had studied at 
Rowe’s showed no such divagation. I realized at once 
that I stood beside a branch of the Noyo; that hence I 
must be very much further west than I had dreamed I 
was; but what I couldn’t comprehend was how by steer- 
ing a southerly course I could in a comparatively few 
miles, traveling from a point where waters flowed eastward 
—i. e., Eel River waters—reach a point where they flowed 
westward—i. e., were Noyo waters. The conclusion wasir- 
resistible—the compass was inaccurate. What that fool 
of a compass called south was really west. The sun by 
this time was well up, and I tested the compass by it. 
Lo! it seemed to be perfectly accurate. I tried it again 
and pondered a long time before deducing any conclu- 
sion from this phenomenon. Even to himself in the soli- 
tude of a forest, a man hates to admit that he is a drivel- 
ing idiot; that he does not know his right hand from his 
leit; that he cannot tell which way the water is running 
in a stream along which he has waded for half an hour. 
While debating this question with myself I discovered 
that if I was hungry the night before I was now ravenous, 
so I filled up on Noyo water and unripe raspberries in the 
proportion of seven to the pint. My decision was to 
travel due east, regardless of obstacles, until I could come 
across something which gave promise of being a consider- 
able mountain; then to climb that and scan the horizon for 
some familiar object. After many false starts and finally 
a terrific scramble through thorny brush and tangled 
huckleberry bushes (they grow out here like trees) at 
noon I stood upon the bald summit of a great hill, from 
which I enjoyed an unobstructed view, and far to the east 
I saw an oblong bare spot on a mountain side which I 
recognized as being above the road between Willets and 
Mendocino City. I gave myself a couple of hours to get 
there, but night was falling when I finally reached the 
road, and there sat a jack rabbit beside the fence. Strange 
to say, with the exception of the coon, this was the only 
living thing fit for human food which I encountered after 
losing myself. I was sorely tempted, for I was hungry 
enough to eat him an natural; but better counsel pre- 
vailed, and having tramped my eight miles along the road 
into Willets, I dismayed the hotel keeper with my appe- 
tite and depleted his larder. 

As for the panther: At about the time I was comparing 
my compass with the sun, a mangy yellow cur treed him 
half a mile below the Quakeress’ house, and a gentleman 
with aureoled whiskers plenteously bedrabbled with “the 
expressed juices of the weed Nicotia,” plugged his tawny 
carcass chock full of buckshot from a smooth-bore car- 
bine, fired at 30 feet. I was offered what was left of the 
pelt for a consideration, but declined to parce 

ARIN. 





Sam’s Boy.—IX. 


One summer day Sammy aspired to the glory of killing 
a woodchuck, and it occurred to him that Drive might 
be a help to him, though just how he had no very definite 
idea. His father always took Drive when he went hunt- 
ing foxes and raccoons, therefore why should he not be 
useful in woodchuck hunting? So, equipped with his 
bow and two arrows, he went to the old hound where he 
lay basking in the sun. suits 

“Come, Drive,” he called, cheerily; “le’s go an’ kill a 
woo’chuck !” ; : ue 

The old dog beat the ground languidly in recognition 
of his young master’s voice, but made no further move- 
ment until the invitation was repeated. Then he raised 
his head and regarded the child with a look of puzzled 
inquiry on his furrowed brow. ; 

“Yes, Drive! Kill woo’chuck!” Sammy cried, present- 
ing the bow for olfactory inspection, but Drive failed to 
recognize it as a sporting weapon, and snapping at an 
intrusive fly stretched himself at length again with a 
restful sigh. “Oh, come, you ol’ dog! Don’t be so lazy. 
said Sammy, and coaxed and patted until the hound 
arose stiffly and followed a little way slowly wagging 
his tail, and the boy ran on, feeling himself now indeed a 
hunter with a hound at heel. Aa 

Presently, looking back he saw the old dog sitting 
down, only following with his eyes, and then arising 
turned stiffly and awkwardly, uttered an impatient whine, 
and hobbled to the lilac tree, where after briefly going 
through the usual form of nest-making, he lay down. 

‘Sammy felt himself grievously slighted, and vented his 
vexation in some disparaging remarks as he went on alone 
to his hunting ground. rs S 

There sure enough was a woodchuck, sitting bolt up- 
right on his earthen threshold, but not all the young 
hunter’s care and caution availed to bring him within 
bow shot of the wary quarry, that seemed to have an eye 
on every side, for when Sammy stealthily stalked him 
from behind almost within bow shot, down went the up- 
right brown form as if swallowed by the earth, and out of 
its depths came a chuckling derisive whistle. Drive’s 
presence could have availed nothing but to hasten the 
result, yet Sammy’s only consolation for failure was in 
attributing it to the dog’s perversity, for which he 
him hard names and bitter reproaches, 
ward glad were unheard by their object. He made the 
round of all the woodc resorts known to him, with 
no better fortune, and then. went home in no happy frame 
of mind. ; “s , 

There lay the old dog under the lilac, whose shade had 
slowly slid away and left him in the full glare of the 


that he was after- 


“Oh, Drive, wa’n't you a mean, lazy ol’ thing not to go 
"long wi’ me, an’ such lots o’ woo’chucks!” Sammy called 
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out as he came near. But there was no responsive beat of 
the ‘slender tail, nor lifting of the grizzled head in 
recognition of the childish voice. “Wal, you be lazy if 
you won’t wiggle your tail!’ Sammy said, wondering at 
this strange unwonted apathy. “Drive! Drive! What 
ails ye?” Still there was no sign. A swarm of flies 
buzzed unmolested about the ruffled brow and crept at 
will over the silken ear, always till now so sensitive. The 
hooped, mottled side was rigid, there was no tremor of 
aoa feet stirred in some glorious chase of dream- 
and. 

The mysterious essence of life that dwells in men and 
dogs, and dreams dreams, had departed forever to the 
happy hunting grounds, where perhaps dreams come true. 

Sammy lifted one of the long soft ears; it was cold as 
stone, though the hot sun shone full upon it. A great 
awe and grief came upon him, and he ran in to his 
mother, choking with sobs. 

“Oh, mammy!” he cried, burying his face in her lap. 
“Drive’s dead, an’—an’ I called him names the last thing 
I said tu him!” 

Huldah and Aunt Jerusha, and later Uncle Lisha and 
Timothy Lovel, went out to verify the sad announce- 
ment, and when Sam came in from hoeing, the heavy news 
was imparted to him. 

A group of sincere mourners stood around the grave, 
made restful to look upon by a lining of ferns, and when 
Sam tenderly assigned to it his faithful old friend and 
companion, he said, with a tremor in his voice, “It some- 
haow seems’s ’ough men lived tew long, erless dawgs 
didn’t live long enough.” 

Row.anp E. Rosinson. 
[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. ] 


New Brunswick. 


SINCE returning with my moose from New Bruns- 
wick last season my mail has brought me many inquiries 
from widely different parts of our country in relation to 
the Province and other subjects, which form the sub- 
title to this article—inquiries about the country, its 
people, game laws, game, routes, conveyances, expense, 
prospects for getting big game, and many other things 
about which information would likely be sought by 
sportsmen of experience in the wilderness after big game 
and who might be contemplating a trip to a strange 
country, together with running comments thereon. 

To answer all has taken much time, but all have had 
answer, as will any others which may follow; but think- 
ing that the subject might be of interest, and possibly 
suggestive and helpful to many more who desire similar 
information, but who might not feel at liberty to ask for 
it, it has seemed to me best to state generally in the 
columns of the sportsmen’s publication likely to be 
reached by the greatest number, the gist of the inquiries, 
objections and comments made and the replies thereto. 

To most sportsmen in the United States New Bruns- 
wick is a geographical entity only—a small spot upon the 
map of the Continent, easily covered by the thumb—and 
what can such a dot contain that would attract or 
interest them? 

The old adage has it, “Nothing is great save by com- 
parison”; and what is such an insignificant area in com- 
parison to the seeming endless expansion of territory to 
the west and southwest? 

Some who have written to me complainingly say that 
while it ought to be of us and with us, it is not—that it 
flies and seems loyal to a foreign flag that was lowered 
to the Stars and Stripes on American soil more than a 
hundred years ago, and that they have no more love for 
it to-day and what it symbolizes than did their stout- 
hearted forbears in ’76, and while they would like to 
sample its fish and game, these convictions and senti- 
ments are difficult to overcome or suppress, and their 
constant. out-cropping would make them ill at ease in 
such environment. 

And others again writing from a distance, inquire if the 
Province. is not too far away, the game too difficult of 
access, and if the Government does not maintain too 
great surveilance over visiting sportsmen, and if it has 
not too much inquisition, inspection, overhauling of bag- 
gage, collecting of customs, too high a license fee for 
hunting big game, too stringent game laws, and if the 
guides are not prompted by Government officials and 
prominent sportsmen to extort outrageous fees for very 
poor service and the most primitive and indefferent ac- 
commodations? 

And many have come to think—and have so expressed 
themselves—that they seem to hear “You must! You 
must!” echoed and re-echoed by every passing breeze; 
and when you tell a son of Uncle Sam “You must!”— 
well, there is an excellent chance for an argument, and at 
best a disagreement. 

And others express themselves as expecting to see if 
they ever arrive in New Brunswick £ s. d. emblazoned 
upon every leaf and impressed upon every snowflake, 
and a stand-and-deliver command from every person 
whose service they might require. 

And again others admit that they are incredulous, 
doubting Thomases, so to speak, who believe the claims 
of the Province put forth to attract sportsmen, are but 
the old glad-hand-song-and-dance act put forth to in- 
veigle them out of their money, and which are so much 
in evidence elsewhere. ; 

These stated generally, and some of them verbatim, are 
among the more prominent complaints and objections as 
they have come to me, and asking for my personal ex- 
perience in relation thereto, especially in so far as it 
would tend to their confirmation, modifiation, explana- 
tion or denial. 

A surprising fact in relation to these inquiries im- 

ressed me with singular force—not one was received 
rom a man who hunted moose by calling or who de- 
fended the practice. On the contrary, several denounced 
this method as heartless, cold-blooded butchery, un- 
sportsmanlike, and which should not have official sanc- 
tion in any civilized country at the dawn of the twentieth 
century. 

Grouping and condensing my answers, they were given 
substantially as subjoined. 

There is-no a in the Western Hemisphere of equal 
or even much larger area, and probably not in the world, 
especially so near centers of population and ease of access, 
so abounding in extensive forests (about ten millions of 
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acres of wilderness, the natural home of moose and cari- 
bou), that will at all compare with New Brunswick, nor 
which can truthfully boast of as much big game to the 
square mile, 

Deer are not yet much in evidence, although men of 
observation and experience, and who are in the best 
position to judge, aver that they are rapidly increasing 
in numbers, 

For deer alone New Brunswick does not compare fa- 
vorably with Maine; for caribou only Newfoundland is 
far superior; but for the lordly moose, the object of the 
Eastern sportsmen’s highest ambition, and caribou, 
neither alone nor both together are so sure to reward 
the effort as a trip to the wilderness and barrens of New 
Brunswick. 

The subject not being now under consideration, we 
will not allude to the number and quality of her famous 
wos streams or her many salmon rivers of world-wide 
ame. E 

To the objection of distance and difficulty of access 
answer was made that many sportsmen in the United 
States do not find a trip to the land of perpetual winter 
within the arctic circle, to the glaciers of Alaska, to the 
summits of the Hamalayas, or to the jungles of India, too 
far away, as presenting too many obstacles to surmount 
or an outlay of time and money that is prohibitive; nor 
the presence of alien flag or different laws and customs 
an intolerant and repeling obstacle. 

Certainly such, and individuals with the right stuff 
in them, will not find a trip to any of the maratime prov- 
inces other than a school-boy experience in comparison. 

Then again, the real sportsman, the sportsman deserv- 
ing the name, is a gentleman, respecting and respected, 
tolerant and tolerated. Being keen of observation, hav- 
ing a well-informed and well-balanced mind, and positive 
convictions, if you will—he knows and respects the 
rights and feelings of others, and his good breeding and 
manly training prompt him to carefully avoid all mooted 
questions of religion, country, politics and the like, as 
becomes a gentleman and cosmopolite; and to such a 
sportsman will be extended a warm welcome and the 
right hand of fellowship whenever he visits New Bruns- 
wick, 

But there are sportsmen and sportsmen. Sportsman- 
ship is a very loose term, and it is so indefinite and 
elastic as to permit many, very many, to masquerade 
under its guise who are no credit to, and who should 
be refused fellowship in, the guild. This is“ nowhere 
better known and appreciated than in New Brunswick. 

This element her people do not want, and they are not 
timid or backward in saying so; and if her laws and 
customs prevent their coming, then are her laws and cus- 
toms very satisfactory to themselves. 

I was informed by several of the leading citizens in 
government station, prominent people and guides, that 
this was one of the ends aimed at in the enactment of her 
fish and game laws—the other being the propagation, de- 
velopment, protection and conservation of their fish and 
game, 

The people generally in station high or humble are 
frank in their avowal that they do not propose to have 
their country overrun, and their fish and game destroyed 
and possibly exterminated, as they have been in many 
places in our own country by such an army as is attracted 
to other places by managers of railroads, proprietors of 
hotels, camp owners and guides, and whose shameful and 
unlimited killing is invited, applauded and advertised to 
swell its ever and rapidly growing numbers. 

The fish and game of New Brunswick belong to her 
people, and who will question their right to name the 
conditions under which they may be taken by residents 
and non-residents? 

If such conditions as are imposed are not satisfactory. 
to non-residents they may stay at héme or go else- 
where, and no one will complain. If, on the other hand, 
a wise foresight protects, develops and perpetuates this 
big game, prized trout and lordly salmon, will any one 
with the head and heart of a man not approve? And if 
her laws and customs exclude this army of destruction, 
then are not her laws and customs to be commended and 
continued in the interest of higher and better sportsman- 
ship and the conservation of her fish and game? 

The question of a high license fee may be regarded as 
involved in and sufficiently answered by the foregoing; 
but should it still seem unjustified to some, I have asked 
if when two weeks’ time are taken for a trip to the woods 
in midwinter after the big game, and possibly the only 
two weeks for recreation and recuperation available dur- 
ing the twelve months of the year, when traveling ex- 
penses, supplies, guides and the many other little neces- 
saries have been paid for, is it not better to pay the added 
expense of a license and be reasonably sure of getting 
what you go for, than to go elsewhere and save this ex- 
pense and be reasonably certain of not getting what you 
go for? 

And this, it seems to me, is a correct sizing up of the 
situation, and a full justification of the license fee 
charged. 

In the moose country of New Brunswick, with almost 
any apology for a guide to show you the lay of the 
land, and how best to get to and from your camp and 
hunting grounds only one IF, and it had better be spelled 
with capitals, intervenes between you and your moose, 
poniding you know your business and no acident be- 
alls. 

Your success or failure will almost certainly depend 
upon the weather conditions—if the ground is not too 
dry, so that the leaves rustle; if it don’t rain great guns; 
if it don’t sleet; if the snow don’t thaw and then freeze 
and form a crust; in fine, should you be favored with 
good weather and especially with a dry, fluffy snow—and 
doubly fortunate will you be should a good stiff wind ac- 
company the latter and make the trees creak and groan 
and the limbs rattle—then the big moose you sought for 
without avail for so many years is at your mercy, and 
steady nerves and careful aim will certainly make him 

ours, 

In New Brunswick you will not find the tidy camps, 
good service and skilled guides of the Adirondacks, 
Maine and other feading sportsmén’s resorts, and this 
will serve to remind and impress upon you the truth 
and force of the old French saying, “Chaque pays a sa 
guise.” Certain it is every country and every people have 
their peculiar ways and customs, and New Brunswick 
is no exception. ee 
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The tidy peeled spruce log cabins, cooking stoves, 


furniture, comfortable beds and other features of civ- 
ilization met with elsewhere, here give way to the tanvas 
tent, the bark lean-to, bough beds upon the earth, and 
cooking before and over the open fire. : 

What the guides lack in skill and efficiency is com- 
pensated for in a measure by faithful service cheerfully 
and promptly rendered. And what if the sportsman is 
introduced to a new and more robust and adventurous 
experience?—thrown a little more upon his own re- 
sources? lHias it not its advantages? 

The examination of baggage, payment of customs ¢zes 
and other formalities, are no more onerous or burden- 
some when going to the maritime provinces than when 
going to any other foreign country; and the sportsman 
irom the United States must not forget that his own 
country may be the most strict and exacting in this re- 

ard. ’ 

. I have many, very many, times crossed the border and 
temporarily sojourned in the Dominion of Canada, and 
I bear most willing testimony to the uniform courtesy 
and forebearance of railway and Government officials, 
and their efforts’ to discharge their duties in the most 
formal and least objectionable manner possible. 

If, when you are making your toilet, you see the re- 
flection of a gentleman in the looking-glass, rest assured 
you will meet in your travels many as clearly entitled to 
that designation, not only in public station, but also in 
the many other walks of life, and your reasonable ex- 
pectations are not likely to suffer disappointment. 

I have no special interest in any steamship line, rail- 
way, hotel, camp-owner or guide, and so may be excused 
from following the too frequent custom of paying remit- 
ted bills and favors received by cheap advertising. The 
usual folders, hand-books of travel, sportsman’s journals 
and other sources of information are easily available to 
all who may contemplate a trip to this attractive country; 
but should more extended or specific information be de- 
sired a letter of inquiry addressed to the Crown Lands 
department, Fredericton, N. B., or to the Chief Game 
Commissioner, St. John, N. B., will probably bring all 
needed information. Dr. Geo. McALEER. 

Worcester, Mass. 


Through the Parsonage Windows. 
IL, 


THE curtain rises to-day on a field of snow. The gray- 
ish white of the buffalo grass is buried beneath dazzling 
white snowdriits. ‘The snow is still falling, and has ob- 
literated many of the objectionable features in the land- 
scape, such as wheat fields and other marks, showing 
where man has interfered with the original works of 
nature. Away in the distance the hills show but dimly 
through the misty whiteness. These hills will be the 
stage to-day. But see! They draw nearer and become 
more distinct. They also change in form; here and there 
dark guiches and deep cafions mar the symmetry of 
form, Now and then we see their even slope break 
suddenly away, leaving a perpendicular wall of lime- 
stone 30 or 40 feet in height. They are the bluffs that 
border the Stinking Water on the north. The stream 
lies in a deep, narrow valley between them and the still 
higher range just across on the south, That range on 
the south forms the divide between the Stinking Water 
and the Whiteman’s Fork of the Republican only four 
miles away. : 

Therecomes the Parson, too, or perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to say, the future Parson. Indolence in gait and 
manner show that he is little worried about the par- 
ticular mission he is on. Yet he is out aiter meat. He 
has changed some since first he appeared on the stage. 
There is a very scant growth of fuzzy stuff on his neg- 
lected chin, not unlike a meager crop of buffalo grass, 
for the Parson has been on the buffalo range for the last 
two months, and consequently out of reach of the ton- 
sorial artist. 

But let us throw off the disguise and assume the first 
person. I am armed with a needle-gun, resighted and 
fitted for hunting purposes. Just such a gun as Buffalo 
Bill won his spurs with. In fact, the gun that redeemed 
the wild West from the reign of buffalo and Indian and 
brought (or commanded) it to a state of civilization with 
attendant thralldom. 

The buffalo had drifted out of our section of country, 
and I was getting tired of dried meat more than a month 
old, and was out looking for something more palatable. 
I stopped and loitered about at the mouth of one of the 
larger cafions near a grove of a dozen large cottonwood 
frees scattered over a little plateau, where the cafion 
opened out on the creek bottom. There was a sharptail 
grouse leisurely picking buds on the top of one of the 
trees, which made a very tempting target at about 50 
yards range. : 

I knew even then that grouse are rather bitter meat 
after feeding for a month on cottonwood buds, but I 
would just take a look at him through the rifle sights. 
There was a light fog hanging over the hills, with scat- 
tering flakes of fine snow drifting softly down the half- 
nickle muzzle sight showed splendidly against the grouse 
and gray banks of fog beyond. I did not intend to 
shoot, but cocked the gun and looked again. The bead 
was so good that my finger closed on the trigger without 
orders, and the next instant the thunder of almost three 
drams of black powder went rumbling up the cafion. 

There is a great difference in the effect of a large cali- 
ber rifle ball on feathered game. Usually a needle-gun 
would make a hole in a grouse about as large as one’s 
fist, while now and thén a bird would be entirely ruined; 
and again I have shot them through the body, making 
a hole no larger than the bullet. This shot was ex- 
ceptionally unlucky in its effects, however, and the bird 
came down in sections, the two larger fragments falling 
at least 20 feet apart. There were the head and one wing 
im.one section, and one leg and the other wing in another, 
while one leg and the main part of the v were no- 
where to be found. There was not much meat left, and I 
never retrieved the bird, but turned my footsteps u 
the cafion, as being as likely as any other place to furni 
amusement, and incidentally meat. 

I had gone but a short distance up the cafion, though, 
when I came upon fresh deer tracks in the snow. By 
this evidence I soon learned that three of them had been 
feeding about the cafion for several hours. By the same 
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token I located the exact spot where they had become 
alarmed at the report of my gun, for the short, choppy 
steps and scans wanderings suddenly changed to three 
straight lines of ireckles in the snow, with said freckles 
in bunches of four every 20 feet. I gave myself a mental 
cuff on the ear, and concluded, that, even though I did 
have a faint show of whiskers on my chin, I was still only 
a kid; and then I started out on the trail. 

For the first half-mile the 20-foot average was kept up, 
and then it dropped to 15; then 12, and then I noted 
where the deer had stopped and looked back on the trail. 
At the breakaway from this the pumps increased to 15 
feet again, but soon dropped to 10; then to a trot and 
finally to a walk. I was now on the alert, for the trail 
had led up the side of the caiion and across the miners’ 
gullies that opened into it. There were gullies, points and 
knobs all around where the deer might be within 50 
yards of n° and still be hid from view. 

The trac. s showed that the deer had loitered more 
and more a, they _coceeded, and at last I rounded a 
rocky point a. * ,aw then close at hand. 

I threw the gun to shoulder and took a snap-shot at 
them as they disappeared into a cafion at a single bound, 


as one might take a snap-shot at a ruffed grouse as it - 


flashed through an opening in the woods. Hastily re- 
loading, I ran to a point that commanded the cajion, 
and soon saw two deer come out on the opposite side. 
They stopped on the crest of the next hill to look. It 
was a long shot, but I took it and saw that one of them 
was hit. Crossing over I took up the trail, and soon 
found blood; and then began the most remarkable deer 
chase of all my experience. 

I followed them till dusk warned me it was time to turn 
campward. I got several shots at long range, and twice 
I found hairs scattered along the trail of the bullet, but 
nothing more. I had been totally absorbed in the 
chase, and had paid no attention to whither I was drift- 
ing. When I came to myself I was totally bewildered. 
The fog had thickened until objects were indistinct at 
100 yards. The hills all looked alike through the mist 
and there was absolutely nothing to indicate the points 
of the compass. 

I was lost! I thought of getting into some wooded 
cafion and building a fire without making any attempt 
to find camp. This was dispelled by ralaetiene that I 
could follow my back track and reach camp before 
morning. My tracks were plainly visible in the snow, 
and would be throughout the night, for there was a full 
moon behind the fog. But this reflection was in turn 
dispelled by the strangely familiar look of a cotton- 
wood tree near which I was standing. 

_I was so thoroughly bewildered that it took me a long 

time to get anything through my wool, and then it 
slowly dawned upon me that I had stood at the camp 
door and shot grouse from the top of that very tree. I 
had passed through all the horrors of realizing that I 
was lost, and within 100 yards of camp. In five min- 
utes I was seated at supper, which was just ready as I 
dropped in. 

The next morning I was out early, and again took up 
the trail. Soon after the tracks separated, and I followed 
the one that showed most blood. I jumped that deer at 
least a dozen times, and shot at it quite as often, pulling 
the wool out of it several times, yet an hour before sun- 
down it was still going. It then took to a swamp, where 
the ice was too thin to bear my weight. I could see 
where it had broken through in several places, and gave 
up in disgust. I went clear round the swamp, but could 
find no trail leading out of it; and so I started for camp. 

When I was within 400 yards of camp I sighted a deer 
standing in the tall grass along the creek bottoms, He 
was about half-way between me and camp, and it was 
hard for me to make him out for sure; but a movement 
of the head finally disclosed his horns. It was too late 
for any maneuvering to get a better shot, and I fired 
from where I stood when I first discovered him. 

When the smoke cleared there was no deer in sight. 
At the report of my gun one of the men at camp came 
out and I motioned him to come across the bottom. 
He got his gun, and met me half-way, but there was no 
need for guns, for the deer was dead—shot squarely 
through the shoulders. Thus for the second time what 
appeared to be a bad situation ended happily. 

wo weeks later, as I was rambling in the hills I 
found myself in the vicinity of the place where I had 
first started those three deer. As I came near the spot 
the events of that day came tripping through my mind, 
and then it occurred to me that I had followed the tracks 
of three deer, and that there had been three when I first 
sighted and shot at them. What had become of the 
third deer? It was the first time the thought had come 
to me, and I started to investigate. Well I found that 
deer just 15 feet from where I had shot at them the first 
time. It was a small blacktail (mule deer) buck, and 
the bullet had cut the black tassel from his tail, and 
then passed on through the body lengthwise. He lay on 
the north side of a steep bank and was solidly frozen, 
so that I saved the hide. It just finished the number 
required to make my first buckskin suit. 

Ah!. But those were palmy days, and seem very like 
a paradise that is lost forever, as those distant hills fade 
out in the twilight. THE Parson. 


In the Dark. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
editorial, “The First Night in Camp,” in a recent issue of 
your paper, interests me and set me to thinking, then to 
writing. 

Much of the natural timidity which humanity generally 
feels in the dark could be traced back to improper im- 
pressions made on the mind in childhood. Numerous in- 
stances show how indelible are the impressions left on the 
mind during the first few years of life. 

What parent, however careful of the development of 
the child’s mind, morally or intellectually, has not left the 
impression on that mind that there was something in the 


* dark to be fearful of? Possibly not knowingly or inten- 


tionally, but that fact does not lessen. the discomfort which 
comes at intervals all through the life of one as the effect 
of such early.impressions. Ofttimes such impressions are 
made while trying to do a kindness, such as trying to coax 
the child in out of the cold, when it may be in the dark, by 
saying, “Come in, the ‘boogies’ will catch you,” etc., 
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never thinking that a lifelong horror of the dark is being 
systematically instilled into that young ; 

It does. not.stop at childhood. In my boyhood it was 
my delight to listen to old-timers relate their early ex- 
periences, among which were a few favorite stories of 
supposed narrow escapes from being pounced upon by 
“painters” (pantMers), in each of which cases the dreaded 
animal had done everything except make the actual at- 
tack. In every case was the old man telling the exact 
truth, so far as he knew it, but never did it occur to the 
good old soul that he was as safe at the moment of his 
supposed extreme danger as if he had been compassed 
roundabout by Roosevelt’s army of Rough Riders. They 
had been taught, no doubt, from infancy to fear the 
“painter” as sure death to all who came in their way. 

Not until years later did I learn of the cowardice and 
harmlessness of this animal. Spending much of my time 
in the woods of the Rocky Mountains, where they were 
numerous (going by the name of mourtain lion in that 
locality), many times sleeping under trees, without tent 
and without any companion, with a feeling of perfect safe- 
ty, having learned by experience and a certain knowledge 
of their habits, that they were not to be feared. 

Thus it would seem that tke more we are educated along 
the line of natural history, the less we would feel this dis- 
position to “shy” in the dark; and it would seem possi- 
ble to eliminate this from our natures to a great extent 
if proper precaution were taken and proper instruction 
given the tender minds of children. 

Emerson CARNEY. 


“Life in the Far West.” 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Recently I received a letter from a reader of FoREST AND 
STREAM inquiring where a copy of Ruxton’s “Life in the 
Far West” could be found. Unfortunately, I have mis- 
laid his address. I trust he will accept this note as an 
apology. 

There were three editions of “Life in the Far West.” 
The first, and best printed, was published by Wm. Black- 
wood & Sons, of Edinburgh, in 1849. It is out of print, 
but copies turn up now and then in the second-hand mar- 
ket. It was reprinted by Harper & Bros., of New York. 
in the same year, but this edition is likewise out of print 
and is scarcer than the first. In 1868 the Blackwoods 
brought out a new and cheaper edition, which was in 
print a few years ago, but is not now listed on their cat- 
alogue. 

I think that a copy of one or other edition could be pro- 
cured for not over $1.50 from a second-hand dealer, such 
as A. S. Clark, 174 Fulton street, New York, or through 
an importer, like Gustav E. Stechert, 9 East Sixteenth 
street, New York. 

Ruxton’s “Adventures in Mexico” is still in print. It 
is published by John Murray, Albemarle street, London, 
at 3s. 6d. The latter part of it relates to what is now our 
own Southwest. 

An average reader’s first impression of “Life in the Far 
West,” is likely to be disagreeable, for the conditions, and 
the men who faced them, were almost inconceivably dif- 
ferent from what they are to-day, and much of the narra- 
tive sounds far-fetched. Parts of it read like one of Ned 
Buntline’s dime novels. It is coarse and brutal at times. 
But Ruxton is true to the facts, for all that. I have my- 
self camped with white savages of the Killbuck and La 
Bonté type—and that not sixty years ago in the Rockies, 
but six years ago within 200 miles of this city. I liked 
them, too. If their obliquities were fearful, their virtues 
were heroic. It is only a pity that Ruxton did not add 
both variety and truth to his book by introducing some 
of the gentler types of frontiersmen, such as Francis 
Parkman’s guide, Henri Chatillon. One of Chatillon’s 
sons, by the way, is now living in old Carondelet, or Vide‘ 
Poche, as the southern part of St. Louis was called. 

Horace KeEpuHart. 


The Nipmuks. 


WesstTeER, Mass., Jan. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Will you allow me to attempt to make a correction? 

I have just read the article in the last issue of Forest 
AND STREAM, “The Last of the Nipmuks,” by Mr. C. 
Harry Morse, of Boston, in which he says that Lucy 
Boston, of Webster, who recently died in the flames o’ 
her hut, was the last of the Nipmuk tribe of Indians. 

Lucy Boston was not an Indian, but a negro, and Mr. 
Morse’s belief that she was an Indian appears to have 
been drawn from the sensational output of a notoriously 
irresponsible local reporter of an unreliable city paper. 

The last full-blood Indians of the Nipmuk tribe in this 
town were an old blind man, who died some twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, and his wife, who died some years 
later, both of whom I well remember when I came to 
Webster thirty-three years ago. 

A half-breed Indian and negro, descendant of the Nip- 
muks, is still living here. 

By the way, referring to our never-to-be-forgotten Ness- 
muk, after many inquiries, I think I located his birth- 

lace on a farm some two miles out of Webster, from in- 
ormation given by Reuben Dudley, an old fox and coon 
hunter of this town, a story of whose life of hunting and 
fishing was published in Forrest AND STREAM several 
years ago, and who is still hale and hearty, and loves to 
follow the hounds. 

I do not blame Nessmuk for acquiring a love for canoe- 
ing, when he had access to such a beautiful sheet of watet 
as Lake Chanbunagungamang, in this town, or, as some 
call it, Lake Chan (please read the rest on inclosed card. 
as it takes too long to write it). 





CHarves GERBER. 
Old Subscribers. 

Sinc Sine, Jan. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: J. H. 
Y-C. B., in your issue of last week, asks “ifany of your sub- 
scribers have taken Forest AND STREAM as long as he 
has”—twenty-seven years. I know of father. I 
heard him say one day that he had taken the Forest anv 
STREAM over fifty years, it having changed names three 
times during that period. One of the names he men- 
i Spirit of the Times. Since he stopped his 

some years ago, I have taken it 
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throtigh a regular newsdealer here, and hope to live to be 
able to take it for fifty years more. ird generation 
seems to regard guns and all things yahogeamee, 9 to them 
as the proper caper, so the wun” much, 

HAS. G. BLANDFORD. 


(Mr. Blandford, Sr., appears to have confounded two 
most excellent papers, the old Spirit of the Times and the 
ForEST AND STREAM. The present Spirit of the Times is 
the continuation of the old Wilkes’ Spirit, and the Turf, 
Field and. Farm is the continuation of Porter’s Spirit. The 
FOREST AND STREAM was established independently as a 
new sportsmen’s journal in 1873 by Mr. Charles Hallock.] 


Slatural History. 
Zoological Society. 


At the regular annual meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers of the New York Zoological Society, held at the 
Lown Town Club, No. 60 Pine street, on Tuesday, Jan. 
16, at 12:30, the following members of the Board were 
present: Levi P. Morton, John L. Cadwalader, John S. 
Barnes, Madison Grant, W. W. Niles, Jr., Hugh J. 
Chisholm, Wm. D. Sloane, A. Newbold Morris, Charles 
A. Peabody, Jr., Percy R. Payne, George B. Grinnell, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Edward J. Berwind, William _C. Whit- 
ney, Henry F. Osborn, Henry W. Poor, Charles a 
Barney, William C. Church, Frank M. Chapman, Lis- 
penard Stewart, Joseph Stickney, H. Casimir De Rham, 
Hugh D. Auchincloss. Mr. W. T. Hornaday, Director, 
and Mr. C. Grant La Farge, of the firm of architects of 
the society, were also present. Hon. Levi P. Morton, 
President, presided; Mr. Madison Grant acted as Sec- 
retary, and Mr. Henry F, Osborn made the report on be- 
half of the Executive Committee. ; ; 

The report showed that the total membership of the 
society was 730, an increase of about 130 new members 
during the past year; that the committee had raised about 
$50,000 during the year, which, added to the amount on 
hand, together with interest, etc., brings the total fund 
to the amount of $160,779.61. This amount, supplemented 
by money advanced the society by members of the com- 
mittee, has been expended on the park, and that the 
balance of the park improvement fund, $90,779, remains 
to be raised during the present year. 2 

An important part of the executive committee's re- 
port, showing the apparent unwillingness of the city 
authorities to provide for the maintenance of the collec- 
tions, was printed in our issue of Jan. 20. y 

The society has built during the year two large build- 
ings, the reptile house, costing about $48,000; the bird 
house, costing about $25,000, and many smaller installa- 
tions, such as the flying cage, the ducks aviary, prairie 
dogs’ inclosure, burrowing rodents’ quarters, buffalo 
house, small mammals house, otters’ pool, crocodile pool, 
wolf dens, fox dens, beaver pond, and five shelter houses 
for deer, together with other small installations. 

The following officers and committee were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Hon. Levi_P. Morton; 
First Vice-President, Henry F. Osborn; Second Vice- 
President, Charles E. Whitehead; Secretary, Madison 
Grant. Executive Committee: Levi P. Morton (ex- 
officio), Henry F. Osborn (chairman), John L. Cad- 
walader, Charles E. Whitehead, John S. Barnes, Philip 
Schuyler, Madison Grant, William White Niles. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Board: 

Whereas, The prong-horned antelope, an animal of 
special scientific interest, and found only in the United 
States, is now in imminent danger of total extinction, 
be i 











e it 

Resolved, That a memorial from this society be pre- 
sented to the Governors and State Legislatures of Col- 
orado, Wyoming and Montana, requesting that each oi 
those legislative Lodies enact a law absolutely prohibiting 
the killing or wounding of prong-horned antelopes for 
ten years, under penalty of a heavy fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Resolved, That the Governor and State Legislature of 
Florida be memorialized in behalf of the protection of 
the brown pelicans, especially the colony now inhabiting 
Pelican Island, in the Indian River, to the end that the 
hunting, killing and robbing of nests of that bird be ab- 
solutely prohibited eqeniuthata in the State of Florida 
for five years, undér proper penalties. 

Views of some of the completed buildings, the plans 
of the new restaurant and photographs of a few of the 
animals now at the park were on exhibition; also plans 
of the antelope house, which is to be the next building 
erected by the society, the monkey house and the ad- 
ministration building. 





Crossbills in New York City. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On Sunday, Jan. 14, I saw, as I happened to glance up 
from my work, three or four birds fly into the branches 
of a hemlock tree not far from my window. At first I 
took them to be English sparrows, but as my eye hap- 
pened to rest on them for an instant after they had 
alighted, I saw them bend their heads in working at the 
ends of the twigs in a mammer that showed they were 
no sparrows, but crossbills. DMs 

It is many years since I have seen these birds within 
the city limits, which I believe they visit only at long 
intervals, and procuring a glass, I began to watch them, 
and kept this up so long as they remained in the tree. 
Both species were represented, and all ages and sexes, in 
the seventy-five to one hundred birds that were feeding on 
the hemlock cones. 
handsome and full-plumaged males of L. leucoptera, and 
two of L. curvirostra minor, in like dress. Females and 
_young of both species were very numerous, 

It_ will be remembered that Sunday opened bright and 
_sunsbiny, and that it began to snow heavily about noon 
the snow changing to fog and rain during the afternoon 
The hour at which, the crossbills were seen was betwee: 
3.and 4 P. M., and the place was on 157th street, west o 
icedwiy, Manhattan, New York city. 


At ‘one time I saw three especially - 


[is decrease in a very marked degree, on the theory of 


FOREST AND STREAM: 
Game Bag and Gun. 
Moose Calling. 


New York, Jan. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. 
Alden Sampson in an article headed “Moose Calling,” in 
the Jan. 20 issue of Forest AND STREAM, writes in de- 
nunciation of sportsmen who are more fortunate, but not 
so expert, nor enlightened as himself, and who choose 
to capture their bull moose by the time-honored method 
of simulating the call of the female. Mr. Sampson has 
seen fit to include all sportsmen who hunt moose by 
“calling” in his tirade, as among those who “hire In- 
dians” to call moose for them. He asserts that no skill 
is required by the “so-called” sportsman in securing his 
moose in such a manner; that all the skill is possessed 
by the hireling. 

I am just a bit curious to know how the hundreds of 
sportsmen in the States and Canada who habitually rise 
long before daylight and trudge weary miles to the call- 
ing place and who go there at twilight and remain until 
long after dark, only to stumble back to camp -half-frozen 
through dense woods and over fallen tree tops, night after 
night, week after week, and year after year, and still no 
moose, and who scorn to have their “hired Indian” call 
for them, will feel when they read Mr. Sampson’s ill- 
natured, uncalled-for outburst against successful sports- 
men, 

For many years past I have hunted and fished in Maine 
and two of the Provinces of Canada without missing a 
single season. Last year I visited both those provinces. 
I have shot deer, caribou and moose—the latter by 
“sneaking up to them,” so vividly and appropriately 
pictured by Mr. Sampson, and I have brought them to 
bag (several of them) by the unsportsmanlike (?) method 
of calling. I have never found it necessary to hire an 
Indian, not that I have any prejudice whatever against 
Indians—I know and respect many of them—but I am 
fre¢ to say I prefer white guides. I have never found it 
necessary to have my guides call for me. In fact, I have 
never had a guide who had ever called a moose or who 
even made pretense of being able to do so. I have in- 
variably done my own calling. I have listened to a 
number of the most noted moose callers of Maine and 
Canada, including Alex. MacClain, Jock Darling, Joe 
Irancis, Mich. Francis and Tom Frazer, both on their 
native heath and here in New York, at the Sportsmen’s 
Exhibition; but not until after I had practiced four or 
five years assiduously at moose calling, and had the 
rare good fortune to hear a cow moose call at very close 
range, did I ever succeed in even getting an answering 
grunt from a bull moose. 

At the time I refer to having heard a cow moose 
sing her love song, I had been calling at intervals of 
fifteen or twenty minutes for fully two hours without an 
answer, when a cow moose that had been feeding in a 
lake less than 20 yards away, without paying the slight- 
est attention, suddenly emitted the most weird, unearthly, 
unreproduceably bellow imaginable, and was answered by 
two bull moose before the echo of her call had died away. 
The cow waded ashore and continued to call, and from 
the approaching sounds she must have been joined by 
beth those bulls. They had evidently been in the: im- 
mediate vicinity all the time, waiting for me to leave 
before proceeding to pay court to the lady moose, of 
whose presence thcy were no doubt aware. 

It has been my experience that not more than one or 
two mornings or evenings a week are exactly suited for 
moose calling. The slightest breath of air is fatal to 
success. On lakes and streams and meadows where 
moose calling is usually done, even on the stillest nights 
and mornings there is almost invariably a “drift” of air 
down stream. The movement of the fog on still, cold 
mornings demonstrates this fact. The moose’s sense of 
smell is so keen and his hearing so exceedingly acute that 
the slightest breath of air from the direction of the sports- 
man (and he always comes up wind) or the slightest 
imaginable sound instantly puts him on his guard, and he 
silently and mysteriously withdraws, 

To my mind there is no sound on earth so musical 
and soul-stirring as the answering call of a bull moose 
at a great distance, as he comes crashing through the 
tangle of forest and windfalls in answer to a skillfully 
executed call. The sound of his antlers as they whack 
against tree trunk and limb, alternating with gutteral 
grunt, as straight as an arrow from the bow, he comes, 
causes the heart of the sportsman to beat so fast and 
furious as almost to alarm the quarry. Now is the time 
for steady nerves, quick eye and a quicker action, should 
the first shot fail to do its deadly work. , 

While I do not object to moose calling for the illogical 
reasons set forth by Mr. Sampson, I do most earnestly 
protest against the open season in Quebec and New 
Brunswick beginning as early as Sept. 1. The season has 
at least one month too many at the beginning and at the 
close, if game protection is to be considered, 

The following is an extract from a letter which I took 
the liberty to write to the Chief Game Commissioner of 
one of the provinces of Canada on Dec. 13, 1899, and fully 
expresses my views on the subject: 

ee It is on the same subject I am presuming 
to write you again. If you will not consider it officious, 
I would offer a few suggestions, which, from: personal 
observation and actual experience, I believe would be 
beneficial, if put into effect at the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment. 

“I think that Sept. 1 is just one month too early for 
the open season for moose. My reasons for thinking so 
are that the largest bulls are killed off before they have 
mated, leaving only small males for that purpose. As 
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ie are aware, the mating season does not begin until 


the latter part of September, and is not fairly under wa 
until Oct. 1. This gives hunters almost a whole mont 


.in_ which to shoot the bulls before the mating begins. 


“Tf the season is not soon shortened the size of moose 


he survival of the fittest. 
“I do not think that more than one cow moose in 
ifive bears a calf every year. Out of some twenty-six 


jmoose which my party saw in September and October 
‘there was but one this year’s calf among them, and only 


two that were born last year. Protecting the cows will 
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not increase the number of bulls unless they ate pet- 
mitted to nett 

“T would also suggest that the shooting season close on 
Nov. 30. Two months ought to be long enough td 
satisfy every one. Four months of open season is posi- 
tively suicidal, and will eventually exterminate the big 
game of Canada.” 

On September 5 I had a large bull moose approach 
within 10 feet of me and stand there for five minutes. 
His antlers were white as chalk—that is, the portion not 
covered by “velvet,” was. No sportsman would care to 
own such a head. Noau Patmer. 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 

For years I have been reading of the successes of moose 
hunters in Maine and Canada, who, a great majority of 
them, have-secured their moose by calling the game, or, 
in most cases, having it called to them; and often won- 
dered if I was alone in my decided belief that it is un- 
sportsmanlike and should be unlwaful to call moose for 
the purpose of shooting them. 

Believing: it would only bring about a hot and possibly 
one-sided discussion from the moose hunters and guides, 
and all to no purpose, I kept my convictions to myself. 
Now I must at least express my gratification at seeing in 
FOREST AND STREAM my sentiments expressed so exactly 
by Mr. Alden Sampson that there appears to be nothing 
left unsaid, and therefore nothing to add. 

Sincerely hoping that the suggestions of Mr. Sampson 
may meet with universal approval and create a revolu- 
tion in moose hunting, I am yours for “fair play,” 


a , 
EMERSON Canney. 
Morcantown, W. Va. 





Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 19. -Editor Forest and Stream: 
There are two very entertaining letters in this week’s 
FOREST AND STREAM which relate to subjects dear to my 
heart. The first is Mr. Alden Sampson’s contribution to 
the subject of moose calling, and the second is the com- 
munication in relation to rifles signed Peepsight. 

_In the first place, I love the moose. No animal that 
lives in North America is so stately, aristocratic and 
magnificent. I should be sorry indeed to see his tribe 
grow less. The happiest hours of my life are and will be 
those which I spend in his domain. I have seen many 
sorts of wild game, but I know him best of all, and 
like Kipling’s “Fuzzy-wuzzy,” he’s the finest of the lot. 
I have seen him under many conditions—in the snow, in 
the water, on the mountain, in the swamp—and under 
all circumstances I wish to bear witness to his entirely 
admirable behavior. I have seen him with his back up, 
too, at close quarters, and while he generally has a 
highly commendable regard for the wholeness of his own 
skin, he has also made a good many gentlemen run, too. 

About the calling business, my impression is that Mr. 
Sampson overrates its danger to the moose. In the great 
New Brunswick wilderness, where moose are found in 
large numbers, there are, to my certain knowledge, not 
ten men in the province who are worth a hurrah in'a 
certain other place as callers. If there were a hundred 
bull moose killed there last fall, it is pretty certain that 
not twenty, or ten for that matter, were killed as the 
result of calling. This fooling a bull and getting him 
“within twenty to fifty paces” by imitating the call of his 
mate, is a thing oftener read about than accomplished. 
I am not much of a hunter, but I should be willing to bet 
a hundred dollars to one that I could still-hunt a moose 
all alone on 6 inches of snow much more easily than I 
could call one. I have seen several people, white and red, 
try that trick. I have heard Mr. Moose come smashing 
things generally, and then I have known him to make 
his sneak without coming close enough to be shot. It 
was my rare good fortune to be first introduced to the 
moose by that incomparable guide, Henry Braithwaite, 
of Fredericton, N. B., agreed by all to be the best caller 
and still-hunter in New Brunswick. I have camped 
with him more than a dozen times. The country people 
of New Brunswick regard him as possessed of almost 
diabolical powers as a caller. Yet I once hunted per- 
sistently in his company for thirty-seven days consecu- 
tively, in a country where the moose droppings were to 
be seen steaming, a score of times a day, and never 
had one chance to shoot in all those thirty-seven days. 
The thirty-eighth day it was different. He guides more 
parties than any other man in New Brunswick, and is 
busy from the beginning to the close of the hunting sea- 
son. But the men who go with him get their chances 
much oftener by still-hunting or canoeing along the 
dead waters, than by calling. Where there are a hundred 
sportsmen who can follow a moose track in the early 
snow and get the moose, there are not two who, like Mr. 
Frank H. Risteen, of Fredericton, have called their own 
moose in daylight, and killed him. 

And what are the chances for the twentieth century 
moose? Lord bless you, let the mother moose alone, an” 
they will eat the woods down in ten years. There : 
probably ten moose in Eastern Canada where there was 
one ten years ago. We all know how plentiful they are 
in New Brunswick and Quebec; and the country almos 
never visited by sportsmen, toward the far headwaters 
of the Ottawa, is a great moose nursery. I know, for I 
have called on them there when they were at home. The 
region between the Ottawa and Lake Huron, where the 
man of twenty-five years ago never heard of a moose, the 
great labyrinth of the Algonquin Park, the Opeongo and 
Petawawa country, all Northern Ontario—that region 
is steadily yielding to their invasion, a far more success- 
ful one than the English South African campaign so far. 
fhe number of moose you can see in the water in the 
summer ‘up Temiscamingue and Kippewaway is, as our 
colored cook here in Washington says about the younger 
colored people, “Puffeckly scan’lus.” 

I came back from British Columbia the other day, and 
I tell you the moose track is all over British North 
America. The twentieth century will come and go, and 
Quebee and Ontario and Keewatin and the far North- 
west will not have been too greatly desecrated by the 
ravages of the plow. The great Laurentides are not buik 
sr ae dl 1 

vow, secondly, only a word, and a kind one, to Pee 
sight who would better sign his honest name. _ e 

The communication in regard to rifles for moose signed 
Frank H. R. was, as intelligent readers of Forest AND 
STREAM know, written by Mr. Risteen, whose New 
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Brunswick contributions have been a joy and a delight to 
us all for years. Now Peepsight wrote a truly ill- 
natured and also, if any one was cruel enough to say it, 
a truly foolish and ill-informed thing, when he said 
Frank H, R. had probably only a superficial knowledge of 
rifles. Mr. Risteen, modest man that he is, has won 
more medals at Canadian rifle shoots from Halifax to 
Ottawa than would fill a cigar box, and he has one of the 
finest collections of rifles, large and small calibers, hard- 
nose and soft-nose, that éxists anywhere. And for Mr. 
Peepsight’s four miserable moose, which took nearly 
thirty shots to kill, if I read his story aright, Mr. Ris- 
teen could tell him of at least ten times that many in- 
timate experiences, where there was no necessity to 
make hash of his animals. A moose shot with a proper 
bullet will not run; he will lie down right there, and rise 
not till the heavens be no more. As for “three or four 
pounds unnecessary weight,” I can show Peepsight a cer- 
tain single-shot express, London make, taking 135grs. 
of powder and 440gr. bullet, .socal., 28-inch barrel, that 
weighs just 7 pounds and 6 ounces, and no finer rifle can 
be made. No American firm can equal the workmanship. 
Who in this country will make a rifle to order or in any 
way accommodate the taste of the individual customer? 
“Too busy on army contracts!” The fine rifles of the 
world, light, handy, certain, powerful beyond conception 
of those who have not seen them, are made by half a 
dozen firms in England. 

It is not a thing to be cross abdut, except when one 
thinks of the poor animals that run away from the small- 
bore rifles and die alone in wasted misery. But there is 
no convincing the other fellow in a gun dispute. When 
a man writes of the “obsolete” express rifle—we never 
had one at all made in America—one can only say in 
reply, in the good old slang of ancient Job, “No doubt! 
but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you.” 
Perhaps! FrEDERIC IRLAND. 


Rifles for Big Game. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the article entitled ““Mr. Foster’s Moose,” pub- 
lished in your issue of Jan. 13, I recognize the fine Fred- 
ericton hand of Mr. Frank H. Risteen, for all that this 
manumission is dated ‘Riverside, Cal.,” and signed only 
with his initials. 

Now, I never have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Risteen, but his name, nevertheless, is as familiar to me 
as the north wind that roars along the slopes of Balc 
Mountain. For instance, I have sat hour after hour lis- 
tening to the animated Ad Moore, of Scotch Lake, and 
Nictau, saw the air over Mr. Risteen’s school of philos- 
ophy relating to the small-bore, moose, cannon and the 
relative value of stuffed clubs. I did this day after day 
for three weeks, and then I got up and slew Ad Moore 
in cold blood and foreclosed the mortgage on his widow’s 
farm—that is, figuratively. 

In a sense, Ad was an exponent of the big-bore theory, 
but when one had reduced all his expressions to a mean 
idea, it appeared that he was a sort of a middle-of-the- 
road enthusiast. He thought big bores just the thing for 
some sort of shots, and the .30 tiptop for others. In other 
words, he would have liked to tramp the woods with a 
caddy bag full of small bores and double-barreled Eng- 
lish express siege guns. What he told me of Mr. Risteen 
developed the opinion in my mind that Mr. Risteen could 
not be happy unless peppering moose with a caliber 
somewhat less than a water main, and a little larger than 
a field mortar. 

But, seriously, I think Mr. Risteen takes too much for 
granted. I have tried exerything from a .44-40 up to a 
.50-110-300—that is, in the way of large calibers. In many 
instances they have done well, but I do say, and am con- 
vinced in the statement, that the .3ocal., with a sufficient 
backing of powder, is the best all-round gun in the world. 

I know of course that this idea will be combatted, and 
I will wait with bated breath for the three-several argu- 
ments that no doubt will exercise against me, namely, 
(a) Pish, (b) Tush, (c) Bosh. 

y a sufficient backing of powder, I mean a charge at 
least as large as that in the .30-40. The .30-30, in my 
opinion, is a fair gun for moose, but not always reliable. 
The .30-40 never fails. Had I been shooting a big bore 
at the moose I killed this year on the Tobique, that moose 
would sti!l be at large, instead of reposing in stuffed ele- 

ance here in Manhattan. The reason for this is obvious: 
he moose jumped in a thicket of heavy birch poles, so 
dense that it was only with difficulty that he could be 
seen. The .30cal. bullets, instead of deflecting on these 
aforesaid poles, cut through them, undeviating and unim- 
peded. One bullet cut through a sapling as thick as my 
wrist, mushroomed against the wood and then drove a 
hole in the bull’s ribs as big as my two fists. What would 
a .45-110 have done under the circumstances? In my 
opinion, it either would have dissolved upon the frozen 
wood or wandered elsewhere than the destined destina- 
uon, 

Again: In 1895 I fired nine shots from a .45cal. 
Winchester at a deer running across an open flat. I hit 
him six times, cutting his center body into the semblance 
of a seive. In the end, he ran against a tree, and I still 
believe it was the tree that knocked him down. I know 
he was still kicking vigorously when I got up to him. 
Two years ago, I slung a .30-40 bullet after a caribou 
that was licking it over a bog 270 yards away—not guess 
yards, but paced distance. e kicked once, and I don’t 
blame him. The bullet caught him under the butt of the 
jaw, and he did “drop in his tracks.” Two years before 
I shot a deer in precisely the same place, and he kept 
on reeene until three other .45cal. bullets were banged 
into him. 

Col. Hunt, who was with me on the Little Tobique one 
year, hit a caribou at 60 yards through the right ham. 

t broke the hindquarter, smashed all the rack on :ote 
= paceaed Se RIOR, aoe em re It is 
still going, I think. at was a .303cal. n 
shot a bull moose through the ribs with a “sak ‘ba 
He is still going also. So is th 
Chauncey Anderson knocked down three times. with a 
.45-90 this year on the Tobique. 

Of course, if I had hit that bull this year with a stuffed 
club worked by a trip-hammer, he would have — 
at once, But the fact that this big bull didn't drop 


I 
e moose that: Mr. P. 


he was hit so often is not an argument against the .3ocal., 
but instead an argument in favor of the stamina of bull 
moose. However, he ran only 100 yards or-so after the 
first shot, which, in the end, was satisfactory to me and 
just the same no doubt to the moose. 
But I will acknowledge to Mr. Risteen that the English 
express does beat the Aimerican rifle in balance and 
“feel.” If the native gunmakers would supply an arm 
embodying these same principles and carrying the .3ocal. 
bullet, I think it would beat the s bores all hollow. 
AXIMILIAN Foster. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

I notice that the old argument regarding the best rifle 
for big game has again broken out. It is epidemic and 
cannot be suppressed. 

Now, I don’t for a moment suppose that the following 
remarks will influence any one in the choice of a rifle, 
but then I shall have had the satisfaction of giving a 
portion of my experience. It is undoubtedly the priv- 
ilege of every man to own the best rifle and the best 
watch. There may be a few who don’t own the best rifle, 
but in the Rocky Mountain States nearly every man 
who hunts will upon very slight provocation make you 


acquainted with the superiority of the weapon he carries. 


When some of the old boys acquire possession of modern 
arms they will not hesitate to inform any one who will 
listen that their rifle shoots point-blank at 300 or 400 
yards. Now point blank in that country doesn’t mean 
sufficiently flat to hit a man, but sufficiently accurate 
to decapitate a grouse at 30 or 40 yards, or to notch his 
stern if he is wild and won't let you approach within 
50 or 60 yards. Don’t try to argue with such a man, 
but ask him where you can buy a gun like his; then 
borrow 25 cents and a chew of tobacco. 

There were days when I hunted deer with a .38-55 
Marlin, and for accuracy, penetration and killing power 
that rifle was all that could be desired. If I remember 
correctly, that gun had either seven or nine deer to its 
credit, all killed where they stood at distances between 
50 and 100 yards, except one at over 400 yards, which 
rolled about 50 feet down the side of a mountain. 

Several men—good target shots—thought a .38-55 just 
the gun for deer, but I could never estimate distances 
sufficiently well to be reasonably certain of making a 
good shot with a .38-55 at 300 yards or over. Then I 
tried a .40-90 Winchester single shot (loaded with 88grs. 
powder and 383grs. grooved bullet, with a 13gr. cavity 
in the point, bringing the weight down to 370grs.), and 
was so well pleased with it that I took it to Alaska in the 
spring of 96. That gun was so accurate that I repeatedly 
killed ducks and geese at 100 to 200 yards, and once I[ 
fired at the heads of some geese that were standing in 
a perfectly uniform line at 268 yards (paced). One fell, 
and to my surprise I found that the back of its head 
was cut away as neatly as could be done with an axe. 

The first big game that I tried it on was a brown bear. 
The bullet passed through him sideways just above the 
heart. He ran 100 yards, caught between two saplings 
and died standing. The next game of any size was a 
moose that stood 6 feet 7 inches high at the shoulders. 
I won’t attempt to say how much he weighed. He took 
about four shag through the head while swimming, and 
one through the lungs, as he emerged from the water, 
but the shots in the head were badly placed, three being 
at the back of the lower jaw and one through the nose. 

The next moose killed with the .40-90 was a small one, 
5 feet 6 inches high. It was trotting along the side of a 
mountain between 250 and 300 yards distant. The first 
shot missed, and the next two passed through the lungs, 
tearing the flesh for a space the size of a silver dollar 
and stopping the game within 50 yards. 

Next on the list was a moose swimming and drifting 
down stream toward me. I opened fire at 400 yards, and 
at the third or fourth shot broke its jaw. It then raised 
its head high out of water, and some Indians who were 
with me poured in a fusillade of .44-40s and .45-70s at 
250 yards. Several took effect, and then I succeeded in 
placing one through the neck. This last is no test of the 
stopping power of the .40-90, but is given to show its 
accuracy and reliability. 

Altogether it proved to be the best black powder 
weapon I ever handled, and for combined accuracy at 
long range, penetration, low trajectory and killing power 
I doubt if any black powder rifle on the American market 
oo equal when loaded with the 370gr. hollow-point 

ullet. 

My next investment was a ’95 model Winchester, tak- 
ing the .30 Government cartridge, for which (with eighty 
cartridges) I paid $77 in Dawson in the fall of ’97. 

One day in the spring of ’98 I was climbing a steep 
mountain with a pack of about 25 pounds on my back 
and the rifle in my hands. I was quite winded and was 
about to take a rest when not 50 yards away a large 
black bear disappeared over a ridge. Without waiting 
to remove my pack, I hurried to the spot where I had last 
seen him, and there he was going over the next ridge 
ahead. I took a quick shot at his flank and heard the 
dull “thuck” of the bullet—so different from the sound 
made by striking earth. The bear flinched very percep- 
tibly, and walked leisurely into, the timber I could find 
nu blood where he stood and no trail, so lost him. 

The first ae game that I killed with the .30-40 was a 
moose calf walking straight away. The bullet struck the 
point of the hip, and very nearly severed the leg from 
the body. 

Now, sportsmen (I won’t say brother sportsmen, for 
I know I am not eligible to the brotherhood), don’t 
criticize the writer too keenly for killing a calf. Re- 
member we had no four-horse wagon or six or eight 
horse pack train to carry tents, blankets, Dutch ovens 
and perhaps folding cots with mattresses and pillows. 
In summer we had no bedding, tents, etc., while travel- 
ing across country. A small piece of canvas for a “lean- 
to,” an axe, a few pounds of grub on our backs and a 
rifle might have to last for two or three weeks, so all was 
fish that came to our net, from berries and ptarmigan’s 
eggs to “>= = is — to look out for pos- 
terity, jose days we a pr good contract 

n hand to look out for ourselves. oa 

n shooting qualities the .30-40 was far superior to 

f after séeing its terrible effect on the calf 
was satisfied that it was all right as a killer. I would 
be in possession” of that same rifle te-day if it had not 
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become rusty—then, too, a “cheecharco” wished to ex- 
change nice crisp green paper for q rusty rifle and I 
hadn't the heart to refuse. : 7 

My next experience with a high-power rifle was in 
Colorado, where I saw a very large blacktail buck 
stopped by a shot in the thigh from a .30-30 Winches- 
ter. A shot in the same place from any black powder 
rifle with which I am familiar would simply have ac- 
celerated his movements. F " 

From what little experience I have had in hunting big 
game, and what I have learned from professional guides 
and hunters, the size and caliber of a rifle should be gov- 
erned by the character of the man who is to use it. j 

Some men are accustomed to quick, snap-shooting in 
heavy timber or thickets, and seldom try fine shots at 
200 to 400 yards. Such men would be suited with an 
English express rifle of .45cal., with a light bullet and a 
heavy powder charge, of say, 125grs. or more. Such 
a rifle could not be considered accurate at 300 yards 
and over, and if weighing not more than 8 pounds the 
recoil would be very liable to induce flinching. 

Comparatively few men can stand the recoil of several 
shots from a rifle using a heavier charge than .45-70-500, 
and do really fine work unless the rifle is so heavy as to 
make it clumsy to handle—at least this is the result of 
nearly two year’s experience in a Colorado rifle club 
composed of men accustomed from boyhood to rifle 
shooting. 

Medium-weight, large-bore rifles, shooting heavy 
charges require to be supported against recoil at the 
shoulder with the same resistance at every shot in order 
to obtain uniform results. Such a rifle, if sighted cor- 
rectly for the off-hand position, will shoot high, if fired 
from the — position, pointing straight ahead of the 
shooter. By lying on the back, feet toward the object to 
be hit, the gun will shoot about the same as in the off- 
hand position. 

For these reasons rifles having an excessive recoil are 
undesirable for long range work unless provided with 
extra heavy barrels and an extra heavy rifle is certainly 
not a desirable hunting arm. Another class of men are 
those who live in close proximity to big game country— 
good hunters and more than average shots. Such men 
for years have shown a partiality for .45-70s and .45-90s, 
with a fair number inclining to .38-55s. This class is 
now inclining strongly toward the modern high-power 
rifles of .30 and .25cal. 

Still another class are those who are indifferent hunt- 
ers, but good shots, and who, finding it difficult to ap- 
proach within close range, do a portion of their shooting 
at 200 to 400 yards. For such men the modern high- 
power small-bore rifle is undoubtedly the correct arm. 

There are exceptional cases where animals will run a 
considerable distance after receiving frightful wounds, 
even from large caliber rifles. I once heard of a fawn 
which ran an eighth of a mile after being struck with a 
.50cal. explosive bullet—its abdomen blown open and the 
entrails dragging on the ground. 

I would esteem it a great favor if those who have 
tested the Savage rifle would state through these @l- 
umns the correct elevation of the Lyman rear sight for 
100 to 500 yards—also what style of front sight was used 
and what cartridges. Would also like to hear from users 
of the 170gr. bullet No. 308206, and what charge of 
Du Pont No. 1 rifle powder gives best results with 


same. Epwarp F, BALL. 
Burraco, N. Y, 


Guides Killing Game. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I see that our game papers are just becoming aware 
of the fact that all the game carried out of the State 
is not shot by the hunters who claim to have killed 
it, and just now these is a demand that guides shall not 
carry guns. Now, who is to blame for guides and others 
shooting the game that would-be hunters carry home? 
Certainly not the guides. No guide would every carry 
a gun if his employer did not wish him to do so. In 
most cases the guide is hired because of his ability to kill 
game. And many cases I know where the guide has not 
carried a gun his employer has asked him to take his 
and kill the game. A few years ago one of our best 
known guides told me that he had been guiding a 
“sport” for nearly a month, trying to shoot a moose, but 
without success. Finally, when within a few miles of 
Northeast Carry, which was to be the end of the trip, they 
saw an old bull swimming the river. The “sport” fired 
twice; his first shot striking about half-way between the 
canoe and the moose, the second striking many rods be- 
yond, Realizing that he could not shoot at all, he passed 
the rifle back to the guide, saying, “Shoot him.” By this 
time the moose touched bottom, and was leaping into the 
brush as the guide, by a quick shot, gave him a mortal 
wound. He went but a few rods and fell. Then the 
“sport” shot him as he was dying, and made a great 
deal of talk about the moose he had killed. Now, who 
was to blame for the guide’s shooting? The man who 
hired him put the gun into his hand and told him to 
shoot, or the guide who by so doing lost his own chance 
to kill a moose that season? 

I think that if the truth could be known that fully half 
of all the game er in by visiting “sports” and those 
of our own State who emplay guides, is either shot by 
guides or bought of others who have shot it. Hun- 
dreds of men, who represent all the professions, go into 
the woods to hunt. They are gentlemen, skilled in their 
various professions, but that does not make them woodsmen 
or hunters. Many of them are skillful with a rifle, while 
scores cannot, as the guides say, “hit a barn if they are in- 
side withthe doors shut” ; and very few can go a mile in the 
woods without a guide, and have any reasonable chance 
of getting back within a mile of where they started. Yet 
all these men will bring home their game and many will 
write articles and tell all the particulars of how they 
went out alone and shot it, and often have photographs 
to prove it by. 

ese photographs prove about as much as Frank 
Stockton’s negro proved, who burned the church. He 
said that as he was going to the spring for water he saw 





the devil, who told him all about how he set fire to the 
church , and if they did 
show the very, 
I have seen 


to stop the quarreling 
not believe the devil told him so, he could 
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photos of moose “taken where they fell” where any one 
used to the woods could see that the moose had been 
hauled out into some clearing, or old camping ground, 
where it was a favorable chance to use a camera, and at 
the same time have a background of trees. I lately saw 
one photograph where, according to the story, the moose 
had only been shot a few hours, where the swollen body 
proved that the moose had been dead till it had become 
inflated by the formation of gases. In such case the meat 
is spoiled, and yet the story goes on to tell of taking the 
meat home. I could fill a whole issue of your paper 
with cases which I know of where men have carried out 
game, the most of which they never saw alive. 

A few years ago there was a long story in our local 
papers of some men who killed four moose near Trout 
Brook Farm. All the particulars were given. Now, I 
positively know that the noted Indian guides, John Fran- 
cis and his brother Mitchel Francis, killed every one of 
them, and the man claimed to have done so never saw a 
live moose on the trip. This same fall a boy, the son of 
Mitchel Francis, shot a bull, which a New York doctor 
had the credit for. A few years ago there was an ac- 
count of an ex-Governor, who had returned from a hunt 
in which “two fine bucks had fallen to his unerring rifle.” 
Now, I know positively that one of these bucks was killed 
by a small boy, and the other bought by his guide for 
$10 of a stranger, whom he met on the road, who had the 
deer in a wagon. Another party of five who hunted at 
the Sabios when the law allowed three deer to a man, 
brought out thirteen. These deer were every one shot 
by the guide. He shot them all by fair still-hunting, and 
was not over three days doing it. These are only a few 
samples of what is done and not nearly as bad as some, 
as I have known men to lie drunk in camp afl the time 
they were in the woods and bring out their deer and then 
be called true sportsmen, while others bought their game 
in Bangor markets. I know this certainly, as I have been 
asked to pick out fresh deer for a “sport,” who, on get- 
ting home, had an article in the papers telling of his 
success in hunting. ae 

There is very little doubt that the guides would willing- 
ly leave their guns at home, and the doing so would save 
the lives of hundreds of deer and scores of moose. But 
would the so-called sportsmen be willing to come here 
with the certainty of going home empty handed. It 
would be much better all around if they would, as a 
great injustice is done to those who fairly kill their own 
game, as unless one knows them personally no one who 
knows anything about how things are done here will be- 
lieve them or any photographs. While hundreds who are 
in the woods astonish their friends with stories of their 
promise as hunters, the people here do not call them 
hunters, but have a special name for them. Here they 
are known as “sports” to distinguish them from real 
hunters. They bear about the same relation to real 
hunters that the men who chase anice-seed bags or tame 
foxes do to the real article. Yet so long as it pleases 
them to think they can make people believe that they can 
hunt, no one complains, from the same reason that the 
man allowed his wife to whip him. He said, “It pleases 
her and it does not hurt me.” ’ ; 

I think if any action. is to be taken in this matter, it 
would be wise to begin at the right end, not with the 
guides, but with those who employ them. They are the 
men who pay for this and are responsible for it. If only 
those went into our woods who could kill their own 
game, no more than the present close time on moose 
would ever be needed, and each could kill three deer a 
year, and the increase would be greater than now. 

Brewer, Me. M. Harpy. 


New Jersey Protection Records. 


GrorGE Rixey, of Paterson, the Fish and Game Pro- 
tector of New Jersey, has made a report of his depart- 
ment for the period extending from Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, 
I 





The principal feature of the work done for the past 
five months, he writes, consisted in distributing 75,000 
trout in the different streams. The trout were purchased 
from the Penn Forest Brook Trout Co., at Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., the hatchery being twelve miles from the 
town. The trout were placed in cans and carried to the 
railway depot on wagons, meeting any train either day 
or night. Three of these shipments were made to 
Stroudsburg, and thence over the N. Y. S. & W. R. R. 
All the other shipments were made to Phillipsburg and 
thence over different roads to the various points of des- 
tination. / 

In my opinion the success attained in the safe delivery 
of this large number of fish is without precedent in the 
history of the Fish and Game Commission. Out of the 
75,000 fish delivered, only one trout has been reported 
as lost in transit. For the eminent success achieved in 
the distribution, with so slight a loss, the wardens who 
had charge are entitled to. the highest praise. _ 

I think the streams are sufficiently stocked with trout 
for years to come. Attention should now be given to 
all our lakes, as many of them are greatly in need of 
new life. Especially do bass and pickerel need attention 
for some time to come, in order to supply the demand. 
I would also respectfully recommend a more liberal 

urchase and distribution of pike, perch and silver bass 
rom the Great Lakes, also strawberry bass; the two 
former species not to be put in less than 20 feet of water, 
with plenty of rock bottom and gravel. There are four 
lakes where such fish can thrive. The strawberry bass is 
a very beautiful fish, and would make a valuable addition 
to the waters of the State. The most favorable period 
of the year for procuring these fish is during the 
months of April and May, at Erie Bay, Pa. This fish 
is very hearty, and can be carried a long distance with- 
out showing any indications of sickness. 

On Dec. 20, 1899, I received from Superintendent 
Dunn, of the D. & R. Canal, permission to net the canal 
for bass, pickerel and perch, which every winter are ieft 
in the canal after the water is allowed to flow out. These 
fish have been collected and will be placed in many of 
our lakes during the next two months. They are largely 
adult fish. They will spawn during the coming spring 
and a material addition to the quantities of fish now in 
our lakes can confidently be expected. 

A hitherto unknown portion of our State has been 
brought into t prominence during the past month by 
the unsuccessful prosecution of offenders. , Barnegat Bay 


is a large body of water extending from Point Pleasant, 
in.Ocean county, to Cape May, and in some places it is 
three or four miles wide. It is cut up by various arms 
of the. sea, into inlets and islands, and portions of it are 
given different names, such as Great Bay, Manahawken 
Bay .and Tuckerton Bay, etc. This bay is dotted 
throughout its full extent by islands of various sizes, 
and if properly looked after, would be a veritable paradise 
for duck shooters. For years past, owing to the lack of 
knowledge possessed by the wardens and commissioners, 
it has been neglected, and hence the law has been con- 
stantly violated to the great detriment of legitimate 
hunters. It has also been said that some of the wardens 
in that part of the country had made known the fact 
that they proposed to take a cruise up and down the 
bay, and the violators, both net fishermen and gunners, 
were on their good behavior during the warden’s trip, 
and immediately when his back was turned they would 
again proceed to violate the law. A determined effort 
was made to stop such practices, with the result that 
about a dozen arrests were made, and the parties con- 
victed. Warden Rider visited Bay Head in the middle 
of one week, and seized thirteen nets and destroyed them, 
and the following Monday, Warden Stratton, in pre- 
cisely the same locality, seized fifteen nets, showing the 
persistent determination of the residents to violate the 
law. Illegal blinds had been erected in the bay, which 
were destroyed by the wardens, a number of parties 
shooting from sailing vessels were arrested and convicted, 
and the wardens have been so diligent that Sunday shoot- 
ing, night shooting and the violations above mentioned 
have about ceased. 

Too much credit cannot be given to Wardens Stratton, 
Rider, Mathis and Shaner, for the manner in which they 
have discharged their duties. This also, in the face of 
great difficulty. The wardens were threatened with dire 
vengeance, and even the hotel-keepers were importuned 
by the residents not to entertain the wardenus, because 
they were interfering with the nefarious practices of those 
who complained. 

It is not only a great benefit to the State to have the 
duck shooting laws properly enforced, but it has its effect 
also upon the land shooting, as the whole territory ad- 
joining the bay on the west abounds with rabbits and 
quail, and the news spreads to the violators of the law, 
and thus has a two-fold effect. The great extent of ter- 
ritory covered by these waters makes it difficult for the 
wardens to inspect the same, and it is desirable that an- 
other warden be placed in Ocean county, and also in 
Burlington, in order to help cover this territory, as well 
as the central portion of our great game belt. There 
seems to be no particular spot in all this great extent of 
territory, covering about one hundred miles, where the 
law was being violated more than another, but it seems 
to be general from the head to the bottom of the bay. 

I propose to continue to keep a very careful watch over 
this portion of our State, until violations of the law ab- 
solutely cease, and the natives and boatmen who have 
been continuously violating the laws might as well under- 
stand at once that we propose to enforce them at all 
times. GrorcE RILEy, 

Fish and Game Protector. 


The Pennsylvania Association. 


Why Every Citizen of Pennsylvania should be laterested 
in the Protection of oue Game Birds, Game 
Mammals, Song and Iasectivorous Birds, 
Forests, Streams and Fish. 


BY JAMES H. WORDEN, BOARD OF GAME COMMISSIONERS. 


THE question of protection for the game birds, and 
game mammals of our State, as well as song and insectiv- 
erous birds, has been the subject of much thought upon 
the part of many of our citizens, and one of them, a noted 
scientist, recently expressed the opinion “that this world 
of ours would not be inhabitable by man in fifty years after 
its bird life had been taken from it.” 

The question of the preservation of our forests is also 
one of vital import to us all, and scientific report upon it 
has already resulted in national State legislation to per- 
petuate and renew our timber land, and this not only from 
a commercial standpoint, or of securing and continuing a 
source of pure water, but that the health and happiness 
of our people, and indeed our. life itself, depend in a great 
measure upon the presence of growing timber, upon 
forest and shade trees. 

Game and food fish are, and always have been, one of 
our necessities, and much thought and legislation has 
been expended in the effort to prevent their absolute ex- 
tinction from our inland rivers and small streams. 

The consideration of these subjects, with the contin- 
ued necessities of the hour for their protection, has re- 
sulted in the organization of what is known as the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. Article 2 of the 
constitution reads as follows: “This Association is formed 
for the preservation of our forests and the protection and 
propagation of cur song and insectiverous birds, game 
birds, game mammals and game fish; for aiding in the en- 
forcement of the laws of this Commonwealth governing 
the same; for the promotion of .kindly intercourse and 
generous emulation among sportsmen; to unite the ef- 
forts and influence of all law abiding citizens within the 
State in securing such legislation for the future preserva- 
tion of our birds, game mammals and game fish as will be 
best suited to the interests of the people of our Common- 
wealth at large.” 

The membership is drgwn from all walks in life, and 
numbers, among others, ges, lawyers, physicians, mer- 
chants, mechanics and farmers—men who see and under- 
stand that the time has come when united and organized 
effort is required to secure the enforcement of the laws 
we now have upon these different subjects; for of what 
use or good is a law unless it is enforced? If you are a 
middle aged man you will no doubt remember the flights 





. of wild pigeons in your boyhood days. The flocks were 


apparently more numerous than the stars on a clear night; 
innumerable smaller flocks were everywhere in woods and 
fields. During their migration the supply seemed inex- 
haustible, yet they are gone, and few of the young men 
of to-day ever saw a wild pigeon. But a few years ago 
on the plains of Colorado and adjoining territory, travel 
for days or weeks, or even months, failed to carry one 


beyond the evidences of buffalo; frequently, upon attain-. 


ing high points of observation; vast herds of these creat- 
ures would be revealed, herds seemingly limitless in ex- 
tent, and as innumerable as the wild pigeon; yet they, too, 
are gone, victims to the insatiate desire of the man with 
a 8 And, as these multitudes have passed, so other 
tribes are passing. If those who are to follow us are to 
know and enjoy the game bird or wild songster of to-day, 
if the farmer is to have the help of all these in the destruc- 
tion of injurious worms and insects, if the country is not 
to be transformed as far as possible into a desert by the 
taking away of those forms of beautiful color and sweet 
music, some positive position must be taken and main- 
tained for their protection. 

The robin sings the same song he has sung for a 
thousand years; the oriole passes like a flake of fire, just 
as of yore. Is there enythitie sweeter to-day than the 
robin’s song? Is there anything more beautiful than the 
flash of the oriole through the green trees? Yet, I ask 
you, what protection has either song or beauty been to 
them? And so we might enumerate almost endlessly, add- 
ing usefulness to the music and beauty of each, but I 
deem it needless. You who live or visit in the country 
know them all, and have no doubt spent many happy 
hours in their company; you know how they are passing, 
and the cause. Simply let us ask what our forests and our 
fields would be without them, and are you willing that 
all these should be taken to come again no more? Are 
you satisfied to remain passive, while men and boys are 
authorized to carry engines of destruction the year 
around? 

The game law of 1897 was formulated and made uni- 
form, with. the single purpose of keeping the gun out of 
the fields and woods as much as possible. It is the re- 
sult of much labor and many meetings, upon the part of 
representatives of the State Sportsmen’s Association, who, 
when they limited the number of birds or animals that 
could be killed in each day or season, as well as reducing 
the time for shooting, gave evidence beyond dispute that 
they were doing their utmost to throw safeguards around 
nature’s innocents, that they might not be blotted from 
the face of the earth, and not, as some people appear to 
think, simply to increase their numbers, that the game bag 
might be filled the more easily. The members of this 
Association are men who delight in doing right for 
right’s sake, and who year after year have gone down in 
their pockets to zestock the State with game, and then 
have stood helplessly by and watched the market-hunter 
kill the last bird of the flock they had fostered. 

These are the men who, by way of expense on a hunting 
trip, put in circulation four, and even ten, times the value 
of all the game they ever get. These are the men who 
worked so earnestly in securing the creation of the Game 
Commission and the uniform law of 1897, which protects 
not only game, but the farmer as well, for under its pro- 
visions he has but a short and limited time through which 
he must contend with irresponsible persons, who under 
the name of hunter, open his gates, tear down his fences, 
shoot his stock and poultry, and so frequently start fires 
that result in great injury to individuals and our State. 

These are the men who drafted and secured the passage 
of the act of 1899 making constables ex-officio fire, fish 
and game wardens, thereby putting it in the power of 
any and all good citizens in every community to see that 
the several laws bearing on these subjects were enforced. 

These are the men who agree that there shall be no 
hunting or shooting on Sunday, and who have prescribed 
a way in the act of 1899, whereby every constable of the 
State is compelled to do his duty or suffer for his neglect. 

Are you not interested in this matter, and are you not 
willing to assist in the enforcement of the laws these 
men have given you? If you are, why not organize a 
branch of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association 
in your neighborhood, or join an organization that is a 
member of it? “In union there is strength,” and the sim- 
ple fact that such an organization exists in each county 
of the State will have a wonderful weight for good in the 
direction of protection to these several worthy subjects. 
The simple fact that habitual violators of the law know 
that there is at least a possibility of their being punished 
will have a beneficial effect. 

The declaration of principles of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association might well be indorsed by every 
man and woman of our Commonwealth. Will you not 
give a little of your time toward the protection of these 
worthy subjects? You need not become a shooter to do 
this. Many of the present members of the Association 
never put a gun to their shoulder, but still do great good 
by simply making it known that they are members of an 
association which stands ready at all times to investigate 
and report violations of the law that may be brought to 
its notice. 

If the reasons are good and sufficient, will you not be- 
come a member of our Association, and assist us in our 
efforts to carry forward this commendable work? 

The membership fee if an individual is $2, which also 
pays your first year’s dues. The annual dues thereafter 
are $1; if an organized body, club or association, the 
membership fee is $5 and annual dues thereafter, $2. 

Applications should be accompanied by a complete list 
of your officers and members, and the postoffice address 
of each. 

All applications and any information will receive prompt 
and careful attention when addressed to any of the follow- 
ing officers of the Association: 

J. O. H. Denny, President, 
Ligonier, Pa. 
Witt K. Park, Secretary, 
34 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. H. Worpen, Treasurer, 
Board of Game Commissioners, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The tines Fowl as a aa Bird. 


May I ask that you will kindly inform me through 
Forest AND STREAM if there has ever been an attempt 
made to use the Guinea fowl as a game bird. I see no 
reason why if turned out it would not rapidly increase and 
be a great addition to our game birds. 

Even in domestication the Guinea fowl is but little re- 
moved from a wild state, and its propagation could be 
attended with but little expense or attention. 

Rost. B. Waite. 
[Although the project of putting out Guinea fowl has 
en neem we know of no case where it has been 
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From Indiana. 


Mr. Julius Youche, a young sportsman of Crowrt Point, 
Ind., is in town to-day and paid the Forest AND STREAM 
office a call. He says that this has been a grand fall for 
quail in his part of the country, and he has had his share 
of sport. Crown Point men are organizing a gun club 
campaign and will hold a good tournament in February. 


To England. 

Mr. Edward H. Ford, of the Economic Smokeless 
Powder Co., of this city and Hammond, Ind., leaves to- 
morrow on a visit to England, his former home, return- 
ing in the spring. Mr. Ford is one of the best-chemists in 
the powder business. His friends wish him a pleasant 
journey. 


From New York. 


Mr. Lee J. Lockwood, now of New York city, and in 
the insurance business with a New York company, but 
formerly of Memphis, Tenn., is in Chicago this week and 
paid the Forest AND STREAM office a call to speak of 
earlier days in the South. His family are at Omaha, and 
Mr. Lockwood travels over twenty-one States. 


From Memphis. 

Mr. T. A. Divine, one of the king bees of Southern 
shootingdom and one of the best fellows in the whole 
wide world, was in town for a day this week on business, 
looking just as young as he did ten years ago. 


Indignant Denial. 


A Chicago daily paper prints the following in one of its 
attempts at sporting news, in course of its comment on 
the bass from the oe River, Va., which is mentioned 
elsewhere in these columns: 

“E. Hough, the fish expert at A. G, Spalding & Bros., 
said the fish which came to Chicago to-day is not a record 
breaker, he himself having captured one in Gun Lake, 
Mich., in 1894, that weighed 10 pounds 4 ounces. The 
nearest bass to that in weight that he knew of was one 
which weighed 8 pounds 10 ounces.” 

That is about as near as a daily newspaper can con- 
veniently get at the truth, so I suppose a fellow oughtn’t 
to kick. Evidently by malice aforethought some one has 
sought to ruin my fair name by confusing me with Mr, A. 
Hirth, who is the “fish expert at Spalding’s.” Mr, Hirth 
never caught any 10-pound bass at Gun Lake, or any- 
where else, and in fact I doubt if he ever saw a bass, ex- 
cept such as I have carried in to him now and then, thus 
perhaps having become subject to the same injustice as 
the dog Tray, of which we read in story. I must indig- 
nantly deny this confusing of my identity with that of Mr. 
Hirth. The fact is, he had the Gun Lake bass, stuffed, on 
view at the store, and so I presume fell to dreaming that 
he caught it himself. 


All Kinds of a Good Time. 


My erstwhile shooting companions, Mr. W. A. Powel 
and Maj. La Rue, seem to have found a good place down 
in Mississippi since I left them, and Mr, Powel has 
moved all his family, including La Rue, down there, to 
Byhalia, near where Capt. Bobo now lives, and the whole 
outfit has taken charge of the house of Mr. W. I. Spears, 
where they seem to be living in a state of great content- 
ment. I am sorry I cannot accept Mr. Powel’s invitation 
to come and live with Mr. Spears, but though I have 
never met the latter, we may all move in there next fall, if 
we don’t like it well enough at Mr. Powel’s place. The 
following letter will show what kind of folks they have 
down South, and what sort of times they have. It is no 
wonder that Mr. Powel has entirely gone back on his 
promise to send me a loaf of bread—the kind like his 
mother used to make, and of which Maj. La Rue was very 
fond. Here is the letter: 

“Ingram’s Mill, Miss., Jan. 14.—We got here Tues- 
day last and have been having all kinds of a good time 
ever since. Mr. Spear’s house covers about two acres 
of ground, and Madame and I have the best of it. The 
Major is game as ever. We go for hunting the first 
thing every morning, then shoot quails a few hours, and 
after that Mr. Spears gets out eight or ten couples of 
hound puppies and we catch a few dozen rabbits in the 
field by the house. In the fox hunt, you know, we all 
‘ride and holler.’ At night we read and play whist and 
liave some music, when we don’t go coon hunting. Mr. 
Bobo lives just across the road, and helps hunt anything 
but rabbits. I think there are at least 200 rabbits within 
a quarter of a mile of the house. The club house of the 
Ivanhoe Club is in Mr. Spears’ yard, and they have 250,- 
000 acres of. ground posted, and have put out pheasants, 
etc.; and while we have not hunted quail more than a cou- 
ple of hours each day, I think it would be easy to put up 
fifty coveys of birds a day here. Very few of them have 
been shot here this season. We are going Tuesday to 
put in one day being hogs and kill some birds. Every 
meal we have a big turkey at one end of the table and a 
ham at the other, with quail, rabbit, pigs’ feet, sausage, 
spate-ribs, pork and greens, and most everything you 
can think of, in between. Several young ladies are visit- 
ing here, and the Major is in clover. He has taken a 
bunch of them out horseback riding to-day. As it was 
Sunday we did not hunt,-but had a few simple house en- 


' tertainments. I sent back home for my saddle pony to 
be shipped at once, for Mr. Spears only has six or eight * 


good saddle horses, and we need more -than that.. It is 
twenty or twenty-five miles to real good deer and turkey 
shooting, and I think we will go after them in a few days, 
as we can kill them till Feb. 1. I hate to think of leaving 
here at all. 

“You should see my wife, Mrs. Spears, Miss Ingram 
and Miss Stevens trying to catch a cotton tail rabbit, with 
the help of a dozen excited hound puppies. It was worth 
$8 a minute to hear and see them. Mr. Clarence Spears, 
Mr. Ingram, Mr. Kelly and-a half dozen-more gentlemen 
have done everything in their power to show us a good 
time. I brought Dorothy and Reuben, one of her puppies, 
along, and Reuben is a wonder. We shot him twice and 


put a spike collar on him with an 80-pound boy on the - 


a plow and he ran away after rabbits with boy 


and all, but the Major shot him again yesterday, pretty 
ranges 


close, and he has aot chased a rabbit since; but he 


and hunts like a quarter horse. Dorothy is finding a few 
birds, too; and Mr. Spears has a very nice pointer bitch, 
very careful and steady; and Mr. Clar 
extra good setter, so we are pretty well fixed every way. 

‘We spent a day in Memphis, and the Major hunted up 
Irby Bennett, Mr. Orgill and a lot more people, and we 
ve a very pleasant day. Next winter don’t ..let any- 

ing on earth keep you from coming down here with 
us. The weather is perfect, and we haven't a care, nor an 
unsatisfied want. I think you mentioned bread in your 
letter. Don’t bother me again about such trifles as 
bread. The two colored cooks here are artists, and I feel 
as though I would never be hungry again. 

“This letter would be very incomplete if I failed to men- 
tion Mr. Ike Thompson, of Yazoo City, aged about 
eleven, and little Nora Spears. Any devilment those two 
kids. can’t think of and do has never been invented yet. 

“Now you can see I have discovered the best people and 
the finest country that lies out of doors, and you bet I am 
going to nurse my job. Spears says for me to bring any 
of my friends, any time, and stay all winter and all sum- 
mer. 

“T will write and tell you all about it some day, if it 
won’t make you feel too bad, but this is the longest letter 
I ever wrote in my life, and I have to quit now and go 


and have some more fun. Bread? Bread? You will: 


just have to wait till I get back home before I will even 
think of such a thing as bread. Well, the best luck I can 
wish you-is just that you might be here with us a while, 
and here’s hoping.” 

Alas! It would seem that even the worm will turn. 
Painful as it is to state the facts, one must give the news 
that the house party at Mr. Spears’ is to break up, or, in- 
deed, probably has broken up at this writing, unless the 
visitors have changed their minds and concluded to stay 
till spring. Under date of 17th inst. Maj. La Rue writes 
as below from Ingram’s Mills: 

“We are having the dodgastest, quail shootin’est, fox 
racin’est, coon huntin’est time you ever heard of. Yes- 
terday Capt. Spears, Capt. Bobo, Sqr. Thompson, Deacon 
Powel and: mvself had a twenty-mile race after a red 
fox. Last night we caught three coons and five possums 
on an all-night raid in Pigeon Roost Bottoms. Monday. 
15th, Mrs. Powel and Miss Linda Stevens accompanied 
us on an all-day quail shoot on horseback, and so it goes. 
We leave on the roth. Allah be with you.” 


Free Shipment of Deer in Mionesota. 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 19.—It seems that by some fine Ital- 
ian handicraft at the last session of the Minnesota Legis- 
lature the game dealers secured a slight change in the 
wording of the law regulating the shipment of venison 
within the confines of the State, and this change now bids 
fair to work destruction in the fabric of protective work 
which in the past five years had gone so far toward stop- 
ping, or at least checking, the notorious game fences 
which at one time were being run in upper Minnesota, so 
that by hook or by crook venison was sent in a stream 
from the pine woods to the markets. The State Game 
Commission had this fairly well under control so long 
as a man was obliged to accompany his own deer during 
shipment, but now witness what a ruin the above men- 
tioned slight change creates. The case in question came 
before Judge Orr in the form of a replevin suit popes 
by the king of the Minnesota game dealers, R. E. Cobb, 
against the executive agent of the State Commission, Mr. 
John Beutner, to recover five- saddles of venison seized 
by the latter. Judge Orr, much to his expressed personal 
regret, found that the law would not warrant his confirm- 
ing the warden in the seizure. The Pioneer Press, of St. 
Paul, gives the following details: 

“The venison had been bought by the plaintiff from 
Swanson Brothers, of Moose Lake, Minn. It was shipped 
by express to the plaintiff at St. Paul. No evidence was 
presented to show when or where Swanson Bros. ob- 
tained the game. The presumption was that the deer were 
the property of the State, were killed in the State, and 
were killed during the open season for deer. ‘I cannot 
infer,’ continued Judge Orr, in his memorandum, ‘that 
the game was killed unlawfully, for the law does not infer 
an unlawful act. The statute provides that the possession 
of venison, the killing of which is prohibited, shall be 
prima facie evidence that it was the property of the State 
when killed. The same inference, it would seem to me, 
would be drawn from the facts as they herein appear. 
The statute does not provide that the plaintiff must show 
that the deer was lawfully killed. I: seems to me that the 
plaintiff had lawful possession of the venison, and the 
principal question is.as to his right.to ship the venison 
from one point to another in the State.’ 

“Section 14, chapter 242, of the Laws of 1897, provided 
‘it shall be unlawful for any person to ship or cause to be 
conveyed by common carrier, or convey or cause to be 
conveyed by any private conveyance, at any time, any 
deer to any person, except the same (deer) is in the con- 
trol of and accompanied by some person in charge thereof 
other than an employe of a common carrier.’ 

“But. the new law of 1899, (chapter 221, section 14), 
omits the words ‘by common carrier, convey or cause to 
be conveyed,’ thus prohibiting solely the shipping of deer 
by any private conveyance, ‘save when the deer is in 
charge of some person not an employe of a common car- 
rier.’ That is, a deer could not legally be transported in 
a’ buggy by an agent or employe of a railroad company. 
But the deer can, so far as the law determines, be legally 
shipped on any railroad train. Therefore, Judge Orr de- 
clares, ‘This is a manifest mistake, and a very evident 
omission of.some kind; but it is not for the court to read 
into the statute something that should ot might have been 
included within its terms. e provision’ (as it now 
stands) ‘is almost meaningless, and it would be difficult to 
conceive a condition, in fact, that would fall within its 
terms. This is an unfortunate condition. But there is no 
present escape from the law as it reads. The plaintiff is 
entitled to judgment in his favor.’ — 

“Judge Orr had previously decided, in the case of J. 
Abresch vs. the Board of Game and Fish Commi : 
that the board ¢duld not be sued. Under that decision no 
damages can be claimed by parties who has lost heretofore 


_ through the seizing of deer in transit.” 


* Death of Billy Jackson. 


The death af Billy Jackson, reported in last week’s 
Pours? anv S$ u (eae as a great shock to his 


friends if this ety, who speak of him with genuine grief 


. 


ence Spears an . 


There were few characters more interesting or more lova- 
ble than this tall Westerner, and the magnetism of his 
personality was not easily forgotten. It was nearly three 
_— ago when I last saw Billy Jackson, and my friend 

cChesney, and I parted from him then with regret that 
he was not a well man, but not dreaming that his disease 
would so soon prove fatal. He stood, a tall and striking 
figure, as he waved us good-bye on the last morning that 
we saw him. He left camp before the rest of us and went 
home because he was suffering so with rheumatism that 
it was not safe for him to stay out any longer. Dressed 
in long white capote, of the old Northwest Company cut, 
he was a striking figure out of the past; and now he 
has gone back into that past wherein he played a good and 
gallant part. One feels like adding his personal tribute 
to such a man. 


Habitat of the Possum, 


A letter from Mr. William C. Held, of Saginaw, Mich., 
bearing date of Jan. 13, has the following rather curious 
information: “There was an opossum killed here about 
two weeks ago, the first one I ever heard of about these 
parts. I would like to know if this is not pretty far 
north for them? Another curious fact is that hare were 
three otter killed within a few miles of this city a short 
time ago.” 

It is not so strange that otter might be taken in the 
neighborhood of Saginaw, for that was all pine country 
once, and good otter range; but I should think the in- 
stance of the oposstm a most unusual one. We often hear 
of the opossum being seen in upper Indiana, but a glance 
at the map will show that Saginaw is some little distance 
above the lower line of the State of Michigan. The opos- 
sum is hardly a native of the pine regions. It would be 
interesting to hear from other readers of the Forest AND 
STREAM, if any have heard of so extended a northern limit 
of this animal’s habitat. 

E. Hoven. 


300 Boyce Buttpine, Chicago, Tll. 


Some Ontario Deer Figures. 


THE following report of the deer killed in the “High- 
lands of Ontario” during the open season from Nov. 1 to 
15, 1899, will be of interest to sportsmen: 

The Highlands of Ontario comprise that portion of 
Ontario including the 30,000 islands of the Georgian Bay, 
the Muskoka Lakes district, the Lake of Bays district 
and the Magnetawan River region, all reached only by 
the Grand Trunk Railway system. 

The express companies alone carried 2,032 carcasses of 
deer, weighing in the aggregate over 200,000 pounds. The 
returns show that 3,559 deer hunting licenses and 2.065 
settlers’ permits were issued, these figures being largely 
in excess of 1898. It will be observed that 5,624 deer hunt- 
ers were in the woods during the fifteen days in which 
deer could be legally killed in Ontario. In allowing one 
deer to each license and permit holder, it is giving a very 
low average, many of the clubs and hunting parties secur- 
ing their full quota of two deer for each member. The 
number of deer carried by the express companies (large 
as the number is) cannot be taken as a criterion of the 
total number killed. Those killed by the settlers are not 
shipped, and a large number of hutiters from inland towns 
and villages adjacent to the hunting grounds have the 
deer killed by them taken to their respective homes by 
teams. It is therefore safe to estimate that the total num- 
ber of deer killed during the last season in the hunting 
confines of northern Ontario was 6,500. One would 
think that this large number of killed would be the means 
of a diminution of deer, but this is not the case, and each 
successive year seems just as good for the sportsman as 
the last. ; 

In connection with the hunting season in Ontario, it 
might be of interest to mention that the Grand Trunk 
Railway had their photographer in the wilds of the forests, 
getting negatives of the best scenes possible, and the re- 
sult was most gratifying. He secured pictures of the 
hunters’ shack, both interior and exterior views; also 
some splendid pictures of the results of the chase, as well 
as several views of herds of wild deer, which were taken 
with a telephote lens at a distance of a mile away from 
the object. These pictures have been enlarged irom a 
small 8 by 10 negative to a size 21 inches by 31 inches, and 
the Grand Trunk intend having them on exhibition at 
their different ticket offices in all the large cities of Amer- 
ica. 





The Canadian Champion, of Milton, Ont., whose editor, 
Mr. Wm. Panton, is one o ithe experienced decr hunters 
of the Province, says in comment on these statistics: 

E. Tinsley, Chief Game Warden for Ontario, reports 
that 5,600 deer hunters’ licenses were issued in this Prov- 
ince last season, and that the number of deer killed was 
6,500. The latter number was much larger than that for 
the previous year. This must have been due to the 
amendment to the Game Act, passed last year, which 
legalized the killing of deer in water. 

he excuse for the change was that as long as hound- 
ing was legal, deer would be killed in water any way. 
There was something in this; but the last could have been 
stopped by prohibiting the first, and why this was not 
done is hard to understand, the more so because when the 
opinions of all those who took out deer hunting licenses 
in 1898 were asked by the Chief Warden, the majority of 
those received were against hounding. It might be un- 
charitable to say that the amendment was passed, not to 
protect the deer, but to facilitate their slaughter by so- 
called hunters who cannot leave the trails in the bush with 
out losing themselves, and who for that reason are unable 
to kill deer in a sportsmanlike manner; but the passing 
ie bear that construction. : 

t is time for a Sone, to prevent the practical exter- 
mination of the deer, which will be a question of only a 
few years under the present law; though Mr. Tinsley re- 
ports that they are holding their own. He no doubt re- 
peats what has been said by so-called hunters of the 
referred to above. They, for obvious reasons, want 
Game Act to remain as it is. 

Let us have a law to prohibit hounding. It is true that 
this will involve a loss of revenue, for it would many 
Noeenbere een wane: bansers out of Ge foe: Ov is to 
be hoped question of revenue from licenses does not 
figure except svbordinately in the framing of Ontaria 
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game laws. If it does, however, a permanent, if reduced, 
revenue will be better than a larger, but transient one. It 
will not pay to “kill the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 


The Sportsmen’s Show. ae 4° 
THE managers of the coming National Sportsmen’s 
Show at Madison Square Garden announce that exhibits 





will be presented by leading railway lines reaching those. 


sections of the country where big game still abounds, and 
where lakes and streams still yield an abundance of game 
fish. From Maine to Florida, and from Virginia to fme 
prairies beyond the Mississippi, the resources of the 
country, from a sportsmen’s standpoint, will be most at- 
tractively and comprehensively represented. Should ar- 
rangements now in hand be completed, the game treas- 
ures of the Indian Territory will be shown in a manner 
that will surprise even those who know something of this 
section. 

At past expositions of the Sportsmen’s Association the 
State of Maine has been so prominently represented as to 
overshadow the efforts of all other sections, with the sin- 
gle exception, perhaps, of the Adirondacks. The Adiron- 

ck League last year made a superb exhibit, and so prof- 
itable and substantial were the results that the same or- 
ganization will this year send down even a greater and 
more comprehensive exhibit than was its predecessor. 
Maine will this year make an exhibit that promises to 
eclipse that of 1899. Supplementing the Maine and Adi- 
rondack exhibits, and distinctly of the same class, will be 
the exhibit to be made by the railway companies whose 
lines penetrate Florida. This exhibit will embrace not 
only the game resources of the State, but will be thor- 
oughly typical of its physical character. 

Another exhibit that will recall many lec 
tions to sportsmen in the vicinity of the Metropolis is 
being arranged by Mr. Oscar Hesse, of Red Bank. In 
its day, Barnegat Bay has furnished some of the best 
sport ever enjoyed by Eastern duck hunters, and its re- 
sources are still great enough to attract hundreds of New 
York, New Jersey. and Pennsylvania sportsmen every 
season. Mr. Hesse refuses to paint an advance picture of 
his exhibit, but promises something that will revive old 
memories in the hearts of all Barnegat Bay duck shooters 
who see it. 
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Boone and Crockett Club. 


THE annual meeting of the Boone and Crockett Club 
was held at 6:30 on the evening of Saturday, Jan. 20, at 
the Metropolitan Club, New York. Nearly fifty mem- 
bers were present. The business transacted was chiefly 
routine. The most interesting of the committee reports 
was that of the game protection committee, which, in 
view of the conflicting reports coming from the Adiron- 
dacks, with regard to the manner in which the game laws 
are enforced there, determined to find out for itself how 
the law was regarded. This independent investigation 
showed that in certain sections of the North Woods the 
game law is a farce. There are other sections, however, 
where, owing to the hearty co-operation of the residents 
and of the local guides, the provisions of the law are en- 
tirely respected. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President, W. A. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y.; Vice- 
Presidents, Charles F. Deering, Illinois; W. B. Devereux, 
Colorado; Howard Melville Hanna, Ohio; William D. 
Pickett, Wyoming; Owen Wister, Pennsylvania. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, C. Grant La Farge, New York; 
Executive Committee, Winthrop Chanler, Chairman; 
Lewis R. Morris, A, Rogers, Henry L. Stimson, Madi- 
son Grant. Executive Committee, George Bird Grinnell, 
New York; Theodore Roosevelt, Albany, N. Y 

The meeting was followed by the dinner, and this by a 
description of the Harriman Expedition to Alaska by Dr. 
C. Hart Merriam, Chief of the Biological Survey. The 
talk, which was illustrated by a great number of lantern 
slides, was greatly enjoyed. At the conclusion of the 
talk, remarks on game, forest and fish preservation and 
on legislation bearing on these subjects were made by 
Governor Roosevelt. 

; sg membership of the club, which is limited to 100, is 
ull. 


Where the Exterminating Peregrinator has not 
Peregrinated. 


THE Kissimmee River route has been the subject of 
much descriptive writing, and it certainly lends itself 
te literary treatment. It is an extraordinary river in 
many respects—in its narrowness, in the rampant growth 
of water plants along its low banks, in the unbroken 
flatness of the landscape, in the variety and quantity of 
its bird life, in the labyrinth of by-channels and cut- 
ofis and dead rivers that beset its sluggish course, and 
above all in the appalling incredible, bewildering crook- 
edness of its serpentine body. There are bends where it 
takes nearly an hour’s steaming to reach a spot less than 
100 yards ahead of the bow. On either side, as far as 
the eye can reach, lies the prairie dotted with small ham- 
mocks. Occasionally the bank rises a few feet to a 
ridge of hammock, and here the steamers make a land- 
ing. The hammocks are generally occupied by some 
sturdy stockman. Three steamers make regular weekly 
trips to Bassinger and return, the voyage lasting about 
five days. By road the distance to Bassinger is thirty 
miles, by lake and river it is 172 miles—some say 175 
iniles.—Kissimmee (Fla.) Valley-Gazette. 


James River Ducks. 


Pertn Ampoy, N. J., Jan. 18—A recent letter from 
Belch & Bro., City Point, James River, Va., says: “We 
did not kill very many ducks during the cold snap. There 
was so much ice in the river we could not get about. 
Yesterday (Jan. 10) was the first day we were out with 
the battery in two weeks. We killed forty yesterday and 
Sinners to-day. ee a killed ‘a Be canvasbacks. 

o-motrow we are to take out a party of gentlemen from 
New York—W. P. Young and ers, 

“Think there will be good shooting right along till 
— . We don’t have to go away down to Tar Bay now. 

e Sects are tising higher up the river. We killed the 
forty yesterday right abreast of the steamboat 71 
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¥ Currituck’ (Ducks.'3 4 


- Currituck, N. C., Jan. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
We have had a cold snap at Currituck, lasting about ten 
days, which gave. us some good sport in the beginning of 
it; but the birds soon became so thin that we had to give 
it up for a few days. One of the old Palmer Island Club 
members shot 162 geese in one day, This is the largest 
bag I ever heard of at Currituck. This club, founded 
some thirty years ago by Capt. Nat Palmer, have given up 
their lease and will disband at the end of this season. 
Canvasbacks have been unusually abundant for the past 
thirty days. More were killed on Christmas Day than 
have been killed in one day for many years. Ruddy ducks 
cannot stand cold weather and have left us for some 
warmer clime. The black ducks and mallards also went 
away in a southwesterly direction, presumably to Redfoot 
Lake, in Tennessee, or Akaponoka Swamp, in Georgia; 
but they will return now, as the weather is quite warm and 
open. I shot eighty-nine geese in four days by using live 
geese decoys on the ice. Quail are still quite plenty, and 
some good bags were made in this country last week. 
More ANON. 


The New York Legislative Committees. 


ALBANY, Jan. 20.—As the Senate holds over from last 
year, the committee on forest, fish and game laws remains 
the same. Senator Brown, of Jefferson county, is the 
chairman. Associated with him on the committee are: 
Chahoon, of Essex; Malby, of St. Lawrence; Ford, of 
New York; D. F. Davis, of Kings; La Roche, of Kings, 
and Havens, of Suffolk. 

There is a new committee on fisheries and game in the 
Assembly. Axtell, of Delaware county, is chairman, as 
he was last year. The following members were also mem- 
bers of last year’s committee: Hallock, of Suffolk; Davis, 
of New York; Doughty. of Queens and Nassau, and 
Beede, of Essex. The following are the new members of 
the committee: Johnson, of Clinton; Irwin, of Washing- 
ton: Marson, of Oneida; Dusinberg, of Sullivan; Maher, 
of New York; O’Connell, of New York; Holstein, of 
Kings, and Sierns, of Kings. The new committee repre- 
sents the fish and game districts much better than last 
year’s committee did. MATHER. 


Tricks and Wrinkles. 

I sEEM to he alone in this idea of mine, for only one 
good man—D.—thus far, had so much as crooked his 
finger. Never mind. I am going to stick. 

Most sportsmen smoke, and many like a pipe. Ask 
them what is the best thing to clean an old one out with 
fresh and sweet, and most every one will say alcohol. 
Not this one, though. I know something that beats it 
all hollow: so much that it would surprise you if you 
never tried it. What? Chloroform! The commercial 
is least expensive. Pink Enpce. 








Hotels for Sportsmen. 


Persons who are conducting hotels or camps in regions 
where there is good shooting or fishing should under- 
stand that the best way to make their places known to 
persons interested in these sports is by advertising in the 
Forest AND STREAM. Sportsmen have come to depend 
on the hotels which are advertised in Forest AND STREAM, 
and registered in its Information Bureau, and the hotel 
keeners who patronize these columns are unanimous in 
declaring that thev receive most satisfactorv returns for 
the money invested. - 


Campbell McNab. 


A REPORT comes from Quebec that Campbell McNab, a 
Canadian guide well known to sportsmen, has been 
murdered by Indians in the Squattock reservation coun- 
try. McNab was among the guides at the New York 
Sportsmen’s Exposition of last year. ; 


More Wild Rice for Foreign Waters. 


Mr. CuHarLes Gitcnrist, of Port Hope, Ont., telis us 
that through Forest AND STREAM he has sent shipments 
of wild rice to Scotland and England. His orders for 
home waters were far beyond the supply of the 1807 crop. 


The Lacey Game Bill. 


Fo.towine is the text of Mr. Lacey’s game bill, H. R. 6634, as 
redrawn, with amendments and introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives Jan. 17. It was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed: 

A Bill to enlarge the powers of the Department of Agriculture, 
penne the transportation by interstate commerce of game 
illed in violation of local laws, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
duties and powers of the Department of Agriculture are hereby 
enlarged so as to include the preservation, distribution, introduc- 
tion and restoration of game birds and other wild birds. ‘The 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to adopt such meas- 
ures as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act 
and purchase such game birds and other wild birds as may be 
required therefor, subject, however, to the laws of the various 
States and Territories. e object and purpose of this act is to 
aid in the restoration of such birds in those parts of the United 
States adapted thereto where the same have become scarce or 
extinct, and also to regulate the introduction of American or 
foreign birds or animals in localities where they have not hereto- 
fore existed. 3 . 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall from time to time collect and 
publish useful information as to the propagation, uses and preser- 
vation of such. birds. i 

And the Secretary of Agriculture shall make and publish all 
needful rules and regulations for carrying out the purposes of this 
purposes such sums as Congress 





may ap pagrinns, therefor. 

Sec. 2 at it shall be unlawful for any person or persons to 
import into the United States any foreign wild animal or bird 
except under special it from the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Provided, that nothing in this section shall restrict 
the importation of natural history speciments for museums or 
scientific collections, or the importation of certain cage birds, such 
as domesticated canaries, parrots or such other species as the 
Secretary of culture may designate. 

The im the mongoose, the so-called “flying foxes” 
or fruit bats, the English sparrow, the starling, or such other 
birds or animals as the Secretary of Agriculture may from time 

Iture i Socks niece, ns tere aries ee ’ 
cu is prohi ’ suc u i at an 

ports of the United States shall be destroyed or returned 
expense of the owner.. 
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Sec. 8. That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons to 
deliver to any common carrier, or for any common carrier to 
transport from one State or Territory to another State or Terri- 
tory, or from the District of Columbia or Alaska to any State or 
Territory, or from any State or Territory to the District of 
Columbia or Alaska, any foreign animals or birds the importa- 
tion of which is prohibited, or the dead bodies or parts thereof 
of any wild animals or birds, where such animals or birds have 
been killed in violation of the laws of the State, Territory or 

istrict in which the same were killed. Provided, that nothin 
herein shall feet the transportation of any dead birds or ani- 
mals killed during the season when the ‘same may be lawtully 
captured, and the export of which is not prohibited by law in 
the State, fo tye or District in which the same are killed. 

Sec. 4. That al eckngne containing such dead animals, birds 
or parts thereof, when shipped by interstate commerce, as pro- 
vided in section one of this act, shall be plainly and clearly 
marked, so that the name and address of the shipper and the 
nature of the contents may be readily ascertained on inspection 
of the outside of such packages. For each evasion or violation of 
this act the shipper shall, upon conviction, pay a fine of not exceed- 
ing $200; and the consignee knowingly receiving such articles so 
shipped and transported in violation of this act shall, upon con- 
viction, pay a fine not exceeding $200; and the carrier knowingly 
carrying or transporting the same shall, upon conviction, pay a 
fine of not exceeding $200. 








Camp-LSire Slicherings. 


That Old Bear Story. : 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the column of “That Reminds Me,” in your issue 
of the 2oth, J. P. T. propounds a “problem for W. W. 
Hastings, Pine Tree or some other of the old boys” in 
the shape of recollections of “An Old Bear Story” in his 
Third Reader. 

I am one of the old boys referred to. Is it possible we 
are so old? I hadn’t realized it till startled by J. P. T. I 
can’t answer all his questions about that bear story, but 
I remember it well, and on me also it made its vivid im- 
pression. 

It was in “The Progressive Reader,” and I think J. P. 
T. is right in referring it to the third of the series. 

_ The series came as an unprecendented innovation in the 
little brick school house up on High street, in old Bas- 
cawen, N. H. 

_ All previous classes, so far as any one knew, had read 
in “Town’s Readers.” Those readers were the very foun- 
dation and substructure of English literature. All classes 
could repeat them by heart before school days were fin- 
ished. The lower classes heard the reading of the higher 
ones, and so came to the higher books entirely familiar 
by ear with every selection in them. And no one dreamed 
of this as a disadvantage. We did not have to be amused 
by our lessons in those days. It wasn’t “child study,” it 
was child studying, and with might and main, too. It was 
no lolling back in a patent seat, while the teacher passed 
a panoraina before our passive selves. It was sitting up 
on a hard bench and learning by dint of energetic en- 
deavor how to get the meaning, unassisted, from the 
printed page. 

But to return to the readers. There came a time when 
the “prudential committee,” moved by what impulse 1} 
never knew, legislated that we were to have the “Pro 
gressive” series, and “Town” was dethroned. There was 
consternation and wild rebellion. Could we give up those 
consecrated “‘pieces’—‘‘Hafed’s Dream” and all the rest? 
It was unbearable sacrilege. When, last summer, I met, 
down on the rim of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
my old friend Mr. Locke, superintendent of schools of 
Saco, Me., we copped lines and verses from “Town’s 
Fourth Reader” by the half hour, and agreed that the dis- 
placing of them by anything else whatever was sacrilege. 

He knew his “Town’s Fourth Reader” as I did. He 
could begin a quotation anywhere, and I could complete 
it, and he never failed to answer my return challenge suc- 
cessfully. This stamped him as “a gentleman of the old 
school.” 

But the “Progressive” readers came in in spite of pro- 
test, and, strange to say, interested uS as we never sup- 
posed new matter could. No one dreamed of admitting 
that the new readers were as good as the old. They sim- 
ply couldn’t be. Nothing could be. I wouldn’t admit 
to-day that the “Progressive” readers were to be men- 
tioned in the same day with “Town.” 

But how we revelled in them! And that bear story! 
There was a wild note of pathos in it which mournfully 
thrilled me for hours. as I brooded on it. Does J. P. T. 
remember “the death cry of the Shawano warrior,” who 
died with his knife in the grizzly’s heart? TI dare say I 
could recall many another story in the “Progressive” 
series if any one would sound the first note for me; but it 
is a fact that at this moment I can bring to mind nothing 
but this bear story. And I am as curious as J. P. T. to 
know the rest of the story and who wrote it. Surely 
some one of the brethren will have a “Progressive” reader 
and will give us all the information the book affords. 

This old book business takes a powerful hold on me. 
You will remember how, not long ago, Mr. E. Hough 
poe great time hunting up an old book dear to his boy- 

ood. 

I came near airing my own romance and quest of a 
book then, but didn’t quite do it. If we unearth the 
truth about this bear story, I shall be encouraged to call 
for help. And, by the way, since J. P. T. is also a Boston 
man, I wish he would just call me up on the phone some 
day. “127 Oxford” will do the business, and much 
obliged to you, Forest AND STREAM. It won't be the 
first time, by many, I dare say, that your good offices 
have brought men together who may have errand with 
each other. C. H. Ames. 








THERE is a man living here whom I meet every day, 
and he always is smiling and jolly; but he has lost all 
his ambition, because, as he says, “A lady he was en- 
gaged to went away with a walking bank.” Jack hunts, 
fishes and tends a little patch of ground, which his neigh- 
bors’ chickens dug up as fast as he planted. He got a 
fine needle and some silk, and some small shipping tags 
and some.corn. That evening the owner found his rood 
had a shipping tag attached to the bill of every bird on 
which was written, “I have fed these blamed chickens 
on garden seeds all the spring; it’s your turn to feed ’em 
now. 

They were unlike the cat—they never came back. 

Pswx Epas. 
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Sea and Biver ishing 
A Natural Hatchery for Trout. 


From the Report of the New York Commissioners of . Fisheries, Game 
and Forests 





Tus paper is written to describe a hatchery in which 
trout eggs are hatched by natural proccss, although the 
fish are under restraint, and the term natural hatchery is 
used in contradistinction to artificial hatchery in which 
trout eggs taken from thé fish by hand are hatched on 
trays in troughs of running water and constantly watched 
by hatchery attendants. In a natural hatchery the trout 
are not handled by men during the spawning season; 
and the eggs, after they are deposited naturally, and the 
fry, after they are hatched, are unmolested as much as 
though the fish were wild fish spawning in wild waters, 
until such time as the fry are removed from the hatch- 
ery to the rearing ponds to be fed and grown to finger- 
lings or larger fish. In State work, where every year 
there is a greater demand for trout fry and finger- 
lings than the State can supply, every egg that can be 
obtaiz+d is utilized and every possible effort is made to 
obtain eggs outside of those furnished by fish in the stock 
ponds at the various hatcheries. Wild waters are drawn 
upon, and a few private waters, controlled by individ- 
uals or associations, furnish trout eggs to the State with 
the understanding that a certain per cent. of the fry shall 





C, for you have only to lift the screen at the proper time 
and the trout and the water do the rest. The ponds 
shown in the plan in a series were dug in a depression 
between two ridges, and are fed from springs on either 
side, and from an artesian well at the head of the smaller 
or upper pond. The ponds shown are all used for rear- 
ing trout and outlet into a still larger pond, the margin 
only of which is shown, and in this larger pond the fish- 
ing is done by the club members and their guests. The 
upper pond is used for fry when taken from the hatchery 
and in this they are fed until they grow to fingerlings 
and are moved down into the adjoining pond, and as 
yearlings they go into the next or third pond, or into 
both, according to size, for some grow faster than others, 
and they are sorted to keep the trout of same size in 
one pond. The fourth and fifth ponds are for two-year- 
old fish, and they furnish the breeders, as no trout 
older than two years are now used as breeding fish. 
These facts concerning the management of the fish in the 
ponds are mentioned more to explain why there are five 
ponds in the illustration than with the expectancy that 
any one desiring to rear trout in a similar hatchery will 
follow the exact policy of the club owning the ponds. 
It is true that ponds will have to be provided in which 
to rear fry to yearlings, at least, before they are planted 
in waters to be fished, if the best results are to be ob- 
tained from this system of hatching fish, for the young 
fish must be of sufficient size to be reasonably sure that 
the greater portion of them will escape the maws of 
their larger brethren in the water they are to stock. 
The hatchery shown in the illustration is 400 feet long 
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PLAN OF NATURAL HATCHERY WITH CROSS-SECTION AND SERIES OF TROUT PONDS. 


be returned to their waters, while the State has the bal- 
ance for general distribution. Under these circumstances 
a natural hatchery would not serve the purposes of this 
Commission, for it is not pretended that in a natural 
hatchery economy is practiced in the number of eggs 
obtained from the fish or the number of fry hatched 
from the eggs. By law the Fisheries, Game and Forest 
Commission is forbidden to plant fry or fish reared 
at the expense of the State in waters closed to public 
fishing, and owners of private preserves, if they wish to 
add to their stock of fish, must buy them or rear them. 

Toerect a hatchery on the plan of a State hatchery, even 
though it be on a much smaller scale, is expensive, and to 
spawn fish artificially, and care for the eggs and fry for a 
period of several months requires constant labor, and 
labor means an outlay of money. Only experienced men 
can do the work well, and in the best equipped and best 
managed hatcheries, unforseen accidents may arise and 
disease may appear, and often it is cheaper to buy trout 
than to rear them. 

A hatchery that runs itself, with no artificial spawn- 
ing, no egg picking, no pipes to repair or replace, no 
heat to maintain to warm the men employed, no troughs 
to tar and no trays to renew; in short, a hatchery with 
no men or troughs or pipes or heat in it is quite a differ- 
ent matter, and one that may be considered when the 
other is out of the question. 

During the past year I have received inquiries from 
more than a dozen different sources, two from fishing 
clubs in Canada, upon the subject of inexpensive fish 
hatcheries that may be maintained at moderate cost, and 
I. have selected one of two natural fish hatcheries be- 
longing to fishing clubs on Long Island to be illustrated 
and described to answer the inquiries, and doubtless 
other clubs or owners of private fish preserves may see 
in such a natural hatchery the means of keeping up the 
fishing in or restocking their waters, 

Trout are cannibals, and when confined in circum- 
scribed waters, lacking an abundance of food, eat the 
ova of one another from the spawning beds and the 
fry of all indiscriminately to a greater or less extent. 
Most of such casualties are obviated in a natural hatch- 
ery. The hatchery here described and illustrated was de- 
signed and constructed by Commissioner Edward 
Thompson, the Shellfish Commissioner of this State, and 
I know of but two more like it, both constructed under 


his direction; and it is as simple in its operation as A, B, 


and 8 feet wide, and a cross-section will be found in the 
upper right-hand corner of the plate. At the base of the 
ridge are a number of springs, which feed two of the 
ponds, and the hatchery is constructed over them and 
consists only of a frame of joists 2 x 5 and 2 x 7, top and 
sides boarded over, with doors at intervals in the in- 
cline of the roof nearest to the ponds. There is a divi- 
sion in the hatchery about midway of its length, making 
one-half of the hatchery a little higher than the other, 
made necessary by the conformation of the shore. From 
the bottom of the hatchery to the slope of the roof is 
about 6 feet, and 2 feet of this, or a little more, is beneath 
the level of the ground. From the midway division 
the water as it comes from the springs underneath is 
directed to flow in opposite directions by the grade at the 
bottom, and finds its way through sluices with screened 
gates, into the fourth and fifth ponds. About 30 feet 
of either end of the hatchery is divided from the balance 
by upright planks forming a dam, which also holds the 
gravel in place, with an inch or two of fall and the bot- 
tom covered with clean sand, and all that remains is 
covered with white gravel, well screened, and in size 
from a pea to a pigeon’s egg, and 10 inches deep; over 
the gravel the water is 6 to 8 inches in depth, flowing in 
a gentle current toward the ends. Explicit directions are 
not given as to kind and sizes of lumber used in the 
construction of this particular hatchery, as it is expected 
that any one building a similar hatchery may have to 
be governed by different conditions from those found 
on Long Island, but that portion of the structure which 
comes in contact with the water should of choice be built 
of pine lumber and tarred with gas tar, or so much of it 
as is under ground or is washed by the water. Un- 
tarred pine may serve if the water is alloyed to thor- 
oughly soak the wood before any hatching is done, but 
tarred wood underground or in the water is preserved for 
a longer time than untarred, and it is safer for fry. An 
experiment with new hemlock planks in such a hatchery 
killed a large number of fry before they could be re- 
moved, 

The outlets of water at either end of the hatchery form 
natural spawning races between it and the breeding 
ponds, and in it the movements of the fish may be gov- 
erned by sliding, screened gates. In the autumn, when 
the trout, moved by the 


the races, the screens are lifted, and they are allowed to 


make their way into the hatchery and on to the prepared 


- ties, de 


spawning instinct, crowd into’ 


vel beds. After the trout have spawned, they are 
iven out of the hatchery through-the races back to the 
ponds, and the screens are clo leaving the naturally 
impregnated eggs to work out their own salvation in the 
clean gravel. After the fry are hatched and the unbilical 
sac with which they aré born is absorbed, and they are 
ready to feed, they are induced to leave the gravel beds 
and find their way in the gentle current down on to the 
sand, by lifting the doors in the roof and admitting the 
light from the ends. -Once on the sand, the dam formed 
by the upright plank prevents their return to the gravel; 
and whenever it is deemed necessary, they may be moved 
with net and bucket to a rearing pond outside, to be fed 
until such time as they may be grown to a size suitable 
for planting in fishing waters or reserved for breeding 
purposes, ie the hatchery that is illustrated, it is esti- 
mated that about 300 breeding fish are admitted to the 
house each year, although the ponds from which they 
come contain thousands of trout. Those that are de- 
nied the convenience of the hatchery spawn in ponds, 
and the eggs and must submit to risks and perils 
which abound in such places; but I have been surprised 
to find that so many fry as I have seen in the ponds in 
spring and summer have survived the attentions of their 
parents and relatives. 

Nothing is said here about the cost of such a hatchery 
as is described, as the cost will vary in different locali- 
nding upon nearness to lumber supply, and 
price of labor, but with the general plan given in the 
plate, it will not be difficult to make an estimate of the 
probable cost when the location is selected. Such a 
hatchery could be adapted to other water supply than 
ene coming in springs from the bottom, but usually 
springs are to be found by searching the shores of trout 
waters, and such a supply of water, with its even flow 
and temperature, is to be preferred to one coming from 
a stream liable to floods, discoloration and impurities. 

About the nly care such a hatchery requires is to 
rake over-and sc-1b the gravel of the beds after the fry 
is removed, and this is done by forking it up at the sides 
while the water runs through it; for, while the gravel re- 
mains white and clean as long as the doors remain 
closed and it is dark inside, the sunlight causes green 
“mold” (desmids, representing a family of minute Alge) 
to form on the gravel, which should be brushed off with 
a broom and dead eggs washed out at the same time. 
Such a hatchery will require but little of one man’s at- 
tention for the most part, and the returns from it 
abundantly repay the outlay for construction. There is 
no way to count fry in such a hatchery until they are 
netted out to be placed in an outside rearing pond, but 
last spring I estimated that the hatchery in the illustra- 
tion contained 60,000 or 70,000 strong, healthy fry, and 
it was believed that not many more than 300 trout were 
admitted to spawn in it last fall. The club desires to 
rear only a certain number of trout each year, to turn into 
the fishing pond something more than the number an- 
nually caught; but in a preserve, for instance in the Ad- 
irondacks, it would probably be desired that ali the trout 
should be allowed to spawn under cover, and so the 
hatchery would have to be constructed to admit all that 
came to it at breeding time, and therefore the size of 
a hatchery to be erected would have to be based upon 
the number of trout likely to visit. it. The hatchery 
that is 400 feet long will accommodate 500 or 600 breed- 
ing trout at one time (as a matter of fact Mr. Thomp- 
son tells me that one year he thinks not less than 1,000 
spawning trout were admitted to the house, and they 
were mixed two and three year old fish, and with this 
number the gravel beds did not appear to be unduly 
crowded), and they should produce 125,000 to 175,000 fry 
if trout of all ages from wild waters are admitted, a 
sufficient number if the survivors are planted. to keep 
up the stock in any preserve that I know of in this 
State, when the waters are fished only as preserved 
waters are ordinarily fished. . 


A. N. Cueney, State Fishculturist. 


Shooting Mud Fish. 


THE ringing of Mrs. Symns’ dinner bell ended a meting 
in William Symns’ wagon shop of the coon club, but 
not before Charlie Deuel had proposed for the next day 
a fishing and exploring trip to Dead Creek, the Missis- 
quoi River and marsh and up Charcoal Creek as far as the 
railroad. 

Henry Ford, the chairman that day of the Coon Club 
meeting, and I will explain that the chairman was always 
the man who first secured the only chair the shop con- 
tained; the other members found seats on a splitting 
block, one of Symns’ saw-horses, when not in use, the 
corner of the grindstone frame or a board resting across 
an old cracked cast-iron kettle, that held a little water 
to wet the grindstone when in use. 

As I was about to say, Henry Ford, the chairman, 
wanted to know who was going to do all the rowing that 
would be necessary to e the trip next day in a skiff. 
The writer proposed that we take turns at the oars, but 
Henry said no, he would be blessed if he would tackle 
any such proposition as that on an August day. He pre- 
ferred going out into Street’s woods and lay in the 
shade, where he might perhaps locate a bee tree. 

The next morning found Wm. Symns, Charlie Deuel, 
his son-in-law, and the writer, rounding the old Eaton 
wharf at just 5 o’clock, and a lovelier day in midsummer 
never dawned on Lake Champlain. The stories Henry 
Ford often told of his adventures in a Chicago cheese 
factory, and Charlie Deuel’s tales of strange animals and 
men he had met while scouring the wilds out East for 
ginseng, went out of our minds, when William straight- 
ened oe a start and said, “I told you that Skinner 
spoon bait of yours is no good. Thunder! he’s hooked 
after all!” and that was evident enough, and William said 
it was no fault of his that the bass remained hooked— 
a 3-pound fish in the bag, and the high rocks only a 
boat’s length back. Steven’s Point Reef brought another 
and more gamy one to William’s hook, and the indispen- 
sable fish bag, and Charlie followed with two more of the 
small-mouthed fighters safely landed. The scribe had not 
been so successful, but crossing Highgate Flats he hooked 
and lost a large pickerel, an 18-potind fish undoubtedly, 
but rowing to keep the boys’ spoons off the bottom 
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and handling a large pickerel at the same time don’t go 
well together. ks 

We rowed up Dead Creek, past Indian Point, and 
after spying out a bunch of beautiful wood ducks went 
back, and crossed emacs Flats and entered Missisquoi 
River by its east branch, and just here was where the 
mudfish shooting was attempted. The writer stood on 
the short piece of decking at the bow of the boat in 
stocking feet watching for fish—a position he had oc- 
cupied all the way across the flats, despite Charlie’s 
efforts to dislodge him by sudden jerks and turns of the 
boat with the oars. I asked Charlie to stop the boat 
quick and his clock too. Just a few feet ahead, on 
our left I saw a dozen or more mudfish bunched quite 
close together, and apparently not over 6 or 8 inches under 
water. We moved up opposite them without disturbin 
them in the least, and when in just the right position, 
let go one barrel of a 10-gauge Remington charged 
with 4drms. of Hazard’s best ducking powder and 1% 
ounces chilled shot, straight at the largest fish in the 
middle of the bunch. You can imagine there was con- 
siderable commotion in the water, firing into it at an 
angle of about 40 degrees out of a skiff. Of course I 
supposed I must have killed every one of those fish, but 
strange to say, not one turned up in the proper fashion 
and all had disappeared from sight when the smoke 
cleared away. Charlie Deuel looked over his shoulder 
at me with a most knowing expression and let out a 
disgusted grunt; but no word was spoken, and the boat 
moved slowly forward. We had not gone more than 
100 feet,I should think, when on the other side of the 
boat I saw another and larger bunch of mudfish. When 
almost over them I fired both barrels in quick succession, 
with the same result as before, only we got somewhat 
wet from the flying water. This last effort and failure 
proved too much m Charlie; he let out a howl that 
echoed and re-echoed through the woods on the river 
banks: “You are a dandy, Jim, with a gun, and what a 
shame to miss those mudfish, when blind Nurry likes 
them so well to eat. You shoot over all the time.” 

“All right, Charlie,” I said, “if we run across any more 
mudfish, you can try your hand at them.” 

We saw the fish, and Charlie rose from the rowing seat, 
and, turning half-way round, pulled off one barrel of his 
old muzzleloader. The concussion sent off the other 
barrel, and such a roar and flying of water! and at the 
same instant Charlie went over the side of the boat back- 
ward. The gun, flying out of his hands, went to the 
bottom of the river in 6 feet of water, and poor Charlie 
disappeared from sight, the soles of his shols being the 
last we saw. of him. I said to William, “You have lost 
a son-in-law and blind Nurry will not have a mudfish 
breakfast.” Charlie soon came to the surface and was 
pulled into the boat, but had to go overboard and dive 
ior his gun. He located it, muzzle down, and buried a 
foot in the mud. Charlie did not even inquire what had 
become of the mudfish. If he had we could not have 
told him for several reasons. 

For the next half hour, with~William at the oars and 
Charlie wringing the water out of his clothes; we moved 
up stream, and out at the west branch of the river, head- 
ing for Hog Istand and Charcoal Creek. 7 

Nor: Charlie Deuel has a full beard, and it is long 
and bushy, his eyebrows, are heavy, and with eyes set 
in his head, and very black; an old felt hat, always worn 
deep in his head and very black, an old felt hat, always 
well down .over his face, he is a doubtful proposition 
sometimes. .William and I -both felt it was an occasion 
when silénce was life itself, but when we had finally made 
a landing on Hog Island shore, and got well up the bank 
away from Charlie, we let out our feeling. Charlie said 
he would cook the dinner and row home if there was not 
wind enough, but would brain the first man that said 
mudfish. With the fish we had caught, a piece of. salt 
pork, potatoes that had been boiled before we left the 
village, and other fixings, Charlie cooked a meal, such 
as all lovers of outdoor life only can appreciate. After 
dinner and a smoke, we ran up Charcoal Creek about a 
mile and caught, trolling with a spoon bait, two large mud- 
fish, and we lost two, one running into the weeds and 
freeing himself by breaking a line. While these fish are 
not gamy, they are very powerful, and it frequently re- 
quires good judgment and strong tackle to land them. 

Charlie Deuel rowed most of the six miles home 
without complaint, a smart breeze helping us in near the 
end of the trip. Blind Nurry had a mudfish breakfast 
next morning, and time has smoothed the way so much 
that it is safe now to say mudfish to Charlie Deuel. 

I am wondering if any person of the many readers of 
ForEST AND STREAM has had experience shooting mud- 
fish. Why do these fish turn over and come to the sur- 
face, as expected, when fired at from but a few feet dis- 
tant, and when they are so near the surface of the 
water? ts ; 

Let me add in conclusion that Missisquoi Bay, on 
northern Lake Champlain, with its surrounding hills, 
woods and marshes, is a desirable place to spend a week 
or two in the summer season. Romeo. 


Deep-Sea Fishes. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The fishes collected by the U. S. 
Fish Commission steamer Albatross, in her explorations 
off the west coasts of Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica, and off the Gala s Islands, during the year 1891, 
form an important Memoir of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology, Vol. XXIV., Cambridge, Mass., December, 
1899. ht Domimenter Z. L. Tanner was in command of 
the steamer, and Mr. A. Agassiz in charge of the scientific 
work. The report on the fishes was prepared by Profes- 
sor Samuel Gariman, and comprises two 4to volumes, text 
of 431 pages, and plates 97, 13 of which are colored. The 
work by Messrs. Westergen, delineator, and Meisel, litho- 
grapher, was especially well executed. The report notices 
thirty-three families of fishes, represented by one 
genera, or one hundred and eighty species, 85 per cent. of 
which Professor Garman describes as new to science. 
The deep-water froms wete taken in depths ranging from 
100 to 2,232 fathoms.” es 

This work is a most important addition to the literature 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


A Tree Bish Story. 


For six seemingly short weeks had our family of six 
and grandfathér enjoyed the varied scenery, mineral 
waters and excellent fishing offered by Lake Minnewaska 
and surrounding country of Glenwood, Pope county, 
Minn. But August would soon be torn from the calen- 
dar, when we must break camp to begin a 250-mile jour- 
ney by tcam to our home in lowa. 

Earth already wore a tinge of fading summer. A stiff, 
chilling northwesterner to-day furrowed deep the bosom 
of the lake and urged on the ragged clouds, which gen- 
erally dimmed the sun. Those lounging about the Porter 
boat house this morning wore their coats tightly but- 
toned and hats shoved down to their ears. 

““Hi reckon yours is the only boat a-goin’ out to-day,” 
said a fisherman, sauntering up, known about the neigh- 
borhood as the Englishman. aybe, but we doubted not 
the seaworthiness of our little craft. Last sunset we had 
shaken hands on a fishing trip, and plans for a day’s out- 
ing are not easily thwarted. 

All are soon aboard, anchor is weighed, and the Silver 
Spray dances free with her light cargo—a pailful of bread 
and butter, rod and tackle, sundry articles—and her 
crew of eight—Len, Ben, Ernest and Charley, residents 
of the place, and Grandpa, Father, Brother Homer and I. 
“Duck your heads!”’ exclaimed Len, our captain, as the 
sail is hoisted, and the boom swings around. Too late; a 
pair of straw hats are riding the waves. Ernest leaps into 
one of the two row boats hitched behind and captures the 
hats. Some one remarks that caps ought to be worn when 
sailing. The Canvas fills and we are off for Lawrence 
Point, seven miles to the southwest. 

Whitecaps are now rolling, the sail is drawn more into 
the wind, and our little craft turns on her side as she 
furrows the 5-foot waves, which occasionally leap over 
the deck, sending a shower of spray upon us. “How deep 
here?” some one interrogates. “’Bout a hundred feet or 
more,” responds the Captain. The boat soon veers more 
to the east to escape the sand bar, this season hid by 
higher water. Several minutes hence we drop anchor half 
a pebble’s cast east of the Point, where the sounding line 
shows a depth of 16 feet—about right for pike to-day. 

Having passed the bucket of frogs around, we each 
drop a line, but have no response. Thoughtlessly, the 
bait is given a somewhat alluring jiggle while our eyes 
wander over the scenery. For the first time, we now be- 
hold the lower portion of the lake, as it here bends more 
to the west. Lawrence Point is picturesque. Heavy ash 
and elm timber skirts the shore, and overhangs the 
water’s edge, shading huge and rugged granite boulders, 
against which the 6-foot breakers with loud grumbling 
spend their force in foam and mist. The Silver Spray, as 
she recklessly frolics with the waves, threatents to part 
her cable, and, with them, break upon the rocks. Occa- 
sionally a tern or a white seagull, circling about, dips her 
wing in the wave, gives a. pinion performance, momen- 
tarily breasts the wind, wheels, and—Hush! 

I had a bite! An anxious moment, a nibble, a jerk, and 
at last our lines are answered in person, evidenced by the 
4-pound pike that lashes the floor. Ere long several more 
keep him company. Occasionally a gamy perch gets a 
frog in his throat. Less often the reel sings to the lively 
tune of a black bass. But look! Len has surely hooked 
the prize of the day. See the silk play out as the fish 
makes a rush, now to the bottom, under the boat, off to 
sea, back again, now less lively. Reel him in. “Only a 
snake.” says Len; “hand me the net. “We have forgot- 
ten it.” So on to the deck he lifts by the line a monster 
pickerel. A flop, a splash, a broken line and the same 
old story—the biggest fish has gotten away. For half an 
hour the sport continues. How small every catch now 
séems, compared with that lost beauty. 

But Len has hooked another big one. A few spurts 
and an 8-pound pickerel drops unaided from the hook, 
safely on the floor. In the corner of its mouth Len finds 
fastened his hook and piece of line, proving it the fish 
- had lost half an hour before at the other end of the 

oat. 

Having caught 104 fish, it is now suggested that we go 
ashore for dinner, and wait until the wind somewhat 
abates before setting sail for home. All agree. The row 
boats buck hard and receive many hard bumps by the 
lunging of the big boat as we attempt to transfer. With 
difficulty we finally tumble ourselves and our “traps” 
promiscuously into them. After a hard pull over “6-foot- 
ers” we reach the leeward shore of the Point. 

We all feel pretty damp as we scramble out upon the 
slippery stones. Len and Ernest make off through the 
woods to raid the nearest farm house, while we build a 
rousing, cheerful fire. They soon return with a dark loaf 
of untempting bread, a can of soft butter and an armful of 
green corn. “Best we could do; good enough when you 
are camping out,” says Ernest. On the spot were found 
potatoes and a bottle of beer left by previous campers. 
We also cleaned a few of our smaller fish. But we had no 
cooking utensils. So to make this raw material palatable 
we attempted to put to practical use all the Indian and 
Robinson Crusoe customs we had read about—roasting 
on spits, rolling them in clay and baking in the coals, and 
the like. After an hour’s preparation dinner is ready. 
Seated upon the grass we break the loaves and fishes. All 
are filled, and of the fragments there remain twelve bas- 
ketsful—corn husks, cobs, fish skins and potato peelings. 
“The mink and coons will hold high revel here to-night,” 
says Ben, after viewing the littered ground, and they un- 
doubtedly did, for they were quite numerous about the 
lake. Until 3 o’clock the time is spent in telling stories 
and cracking jokes and English walnuts. 

It is now time to start for home, and the wind, instead 
of going down, now blows a perfect gale. Wet and pant- 
ing, we reach the sail boat. The old sail is reefed to its 
smallest, but it has seen its best days. In a moment it is 
rent in several places. The center-board refuses to be 
driven further than half way down. A whooping billow 
carries us within a rod of the rocks, and but for the 
timely use of the long oar she would certainly have shat- 
tered her hull. 

‘At last the sail, in spite of her tattered condition, catches 
the breeze, and we are off to sea. But in our disabled 
conditign tack we could not before such a gale. Steadily 
we drift to the southeast, a direction hardly angling to a 
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a the deck. Several pails of water are bailed from the 


But though our case looked rather hopeless, we all kept 
up our courage; though, to be honest, it is not the most 
pleasant feeling that creeps over a boy “land lubber” when 
he learns he is over water twenty-five fathoms deep, there 
to have the boat lifted helplessly sideways high upon a 
billow, then dropped into the trough, the next foam- 
capped wave to leap over the deck and break against the 
low gunwale, dropping a pail of spray upon the floor, or. 
more often, upon your back. Dep 

The sun, now a ball of lurid crimson, hung low in the 
mottled west. Would darkness overtake us before we 
drifted ashore? In the southwest ominous clouds and an 
angry flash of lightning gave evidence of a storm steadily 
arising against the heavy wind. 

By dusk we near the southeast shore, about two miles 
below Benson Beach. Considering it usele 
stay by the sail boat, we anchor her and ro 
ashore. What a sense of relief again to f 
beneath our feet, as we look back upon that 
bit of sea where for four hours we have be 
tossed about, a lowerin 
the scene. 


But troubles never come single-handed, you know. 
Here we were ten miles from town and camp with “traps” 
and 150 pounds of fish, darkness a few minutes 
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1 0 apace, 
with promise of a terrible storm. Grandfather immedi. 
ately sets out through brush and fields to find the main 


road, distant two miles. Ben, Ernest and Homer visit 
three farm houses, all in the neighborhood, in search of a 
team to take us to town. They return unsuccessful. Dol- 
lars seemed a small inducement for to leave the hearth 
on such a night. 

There is now no choice as to what shall be done. One 
row boat is drawn high up on the beach, the fish are put 
in the other. Two of us, with the two pairs of oars, must 
take the latter one and follow homeward the leeward 
shore, where the water was possibly less rough—and an 
eight-mile pull over rough water, against a heavy wind, is 
no easy task. Ben and Ernest take the boat, the rest of 
us preferring to walk. 

At a “horse-walk” gait through hazel thickets, stubble 
patches and barbed wire fences, we wend our way toward 
the road. Unexpectedly running into a Scandinavian 
barnyard, the chickens, roosting in the trees, set up a 
cackling, and a big, wolfish-looking dog lets loose of sev- 
= startling yelps, changing into a curious trill as he 
potinds down the path to meet us. Charley shied a club at 
him and he vanished in the gloom. Hurrying on, we 
reach the road by dark. 

Stopping at a farm house, we inquire if an “ old gen- 
tleman passed here about dusk.” “Yes: one stopped and 
asked for a drink ’bout half an hour ago.” “Thank you.” 
How tantalizing is the aroma of the steaming coffee pot 
that tickles our olfactories as the door closes against us. 
“Hurry up,” says Ben, “for it is going to be darker than 
a nieger’s hair.” 

The sky is now overcast, and as we résume our gait, 
only by an occasional flash of lightning are we able to 
keep the track through the dense timber and to dodge a 
few of the frequent puddles made by last night’s storm. 
At every turn in the road, at every flash of lightning, we 
strained our optics fora glimpse of Granu. ither. Surely, a 
feeble old man of seventy-five years must be overtaken at 
the rate we are walking. But possibly he had lost track 
or found lodging somewhere. Anxious concerning. his 
welfare, we hardly felt like keeping on. 

With terrific thunder and lightning the storm now broke 
and the rain descended in torrents. For an hour it raged 
with increasing fury, then settled into a steady electrical 
rain storm, which lasted half the night, raising the water 
mark on a lake four miles by ten, 4 inches. After donning 
rain coats and spreading our umbrellas, we waded on 
through mud and water ankle deep. A house and barn 
at last loomed up among the trees, but we found no shel- 
ter. The folks, if any lived there, were abd; and the barn, 
filled with hay, offered nothing but nailed doors and drip- 
ping eaves. 

Father and I take off our shoes and-roll up our pan- 
taloons. Ben, Charley and Homer, heedless of mud and 
water, wade on and soon are out of hearing. With ten- 
der feet we two trip lightly on, an occasional “Ouch!” or 
“Great Cesar!” rupturing the heavy air as our big toe 
attempts to dislodge a boulder. The lightning flashes 
were now less frequent, making it hard to keep the road. 
As a consequence, father’s feet forsake him and the han- 
dle is broken off mother’s best silk umbrella. Pocketing 
the piece, we again set out. 

A brook, swollen too large to fit the culvert, now gur- 
gles over the road. Numerous others, now like moun- 
tain torrents, roar and echo down their rocky, timbered 
gulches, hurrying their extra volume to the lake. 

We were now less than a mile from town, when a dim 
light flashes up ahead at a bend in the road and then dis- 
appears. As it again pops into view from behind the trees 
we detect, above the roar of the storm, faint sounds of an 
approaching team. Who can be out so late on such a 
night? “Porters in search of us,” father suggests. 

Sure enough. Len and Ernest, to our surprise, had 
reached town half an hour before us and made known our 
plight. Grandfather was picked up about forty rods from 
town, the others keeping on afoot. He says he prevailed 
at a cottage to stay all night, but probably discrediting his 
story, a feminine voice from an. upper window ordered 
him to begone or she would set the dog on him. 

By 11 o'clock we reached home, wet, tired and hungry. 
Our folks had despaired of our return, for we had prom- 
ised to be back by 3 P. M. Surely, no boat on the lake. 
even though she were able to keep her bearings, could 
live near the south end on such a night. Imagine their 
thoughts when the one row boat, with but two of our 
number, at last hove within the pale light of the lantern 
hung out for our benefit. Though hardly dared they ask 
the fate of the rest, their fears were soon dispelled. That 
night, while attempting to appease by a midnight supper 
appetites that would have shocked the cook of a boarding 
house, we related the incidents of one day’s experience. 

Howarp L. Hitt. 


‘The Forest anp Srreau is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correenondence intended for publication should reach ug at the 
telest '~ Monday and as much caclier as practicable, 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Chicago Fly-Casting Club, 

Chicago, Ill., Jan. 17.—The little “smoker” of the Chi- 
cago Fly-Casting Club, which was held last evening at 
the Union Café, this city, proved to be a most enjoyable 
affair, and indeed, in the opinion of all present, it was 
the finest meeting of the kind the club has ever had, and 
one which certainly augurs much for the usefulness and 
pleasure of the club’s future. The occasion was purely 
informal, yet the keynote struck was just that right one, 
between too much hilarity and a too stiff and ceremonial 
observation of banquet laws. It is rarely one would 
pass a pleasanter evening, and rarely, too, that he could 
hit upon a company fit to teach him so much of good ang- 
ling lore, and do it in so thorough, though unpretentious, 
fashion. It is to be said of this club of Western anglers 
that it kas, after much checkered history, gotten upon a 
basis which sets it above reproach as an organization of 
sport-loving amateurs of purely unselfish and worthy 
aims. We have nothing just like this club between Chi- 
cago and San Francisco, and if New York has a similar 
body the fact is not known. 

The members sat at table at shortly after 7 P. M., 
thirty-three members and guests being present, as see the 
following list: 

J. H. Bellows, Gen. John McNulty, G. A. Murrell, 
—_ Waddell, G. W. Strell, E. Hough, F. A. Peet, Ed. 

aylor, F. B. Orr, C. H. Chadwick, Wm. Wolforth, Lao 
Crosby, J. M. Clark, Chas. Ludlow, H. W. Pearce, J. 
W. Ostrander, G. A. Hinterlightner, J. D. Belasco, H. 
A. Newkirk, W. Morris, G. W. Salter, F. M. Smith, Dr. 
C. F. Brown, A. C. Smith, W. T. Church, E. R. Letter- 
man, Geo. Russell, C. L. Ludlow, H. G. Hascall, F. E. 
Rugg, F. E. Davis, J. A. Wood, G. H. Harper. 

The following were guests of the evening: Mr. John 
Waddell, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Messrs. Edwd. G. 
Taylor, J. W. Ostrander, G. A. Hinterlightner, W. Mor- 
ris, F, Smith, Geo. Russell, C. L. Ludlow, F. E. 
Davis, G. H. Harper and E. Hough. Mr. Waddell was 
the guest of honor, and the members could not do enough 
to show their appreciation of the many courtesies he 
has shown Chicago gentlemen who have at so many times 
tasted of his hospitality or shared his guidance on the 
good streams of the South peninsula. Mr. Waddell has 
the reputation of being the most successful trout fisherman 
of his city, more especially as concerns the rainbow troft, 
or the trout so called in that region. Those who have 
fished with him speak his name with awe as a caster of a 
deadly line, and a past master at playing a fish. ; 

Mr. Waddell tells me that some of the gentlemen of his 
city have formed. a company and have purchased ten 
acres of ground near the Grand River, with a little pond 
inside the tract, and have fitted it up as a country club, 
for the purposes of fly-casting, trapshooting inn, etc. 
Some of the gentlemen have their shooting dogs kept out 
there, and in many ways the club promises to be most 
enjoyable and useful to its members. The name of the 
club is not yet decided upon by the committee, but its 
affairs are rapidly nearing completion, and next summer 
will see the hustling Grand Rapids men still better 
equipped for enjoying life. Mr. Waddell also said that, as 
the Chicago Fly-Casting Club is to give an open tourna- 
ment next summer, the Grand Rapids men would surely 
come over in force to take a hand. 


Speeches with Meat to Them. 


President Bellows at about 9 o'clock called the meet- 
ing to order, and Secretary Murrell announced that the 
executive committee had taken under advisement the 
matter of a tournament next summer, and the subject 
would come up for vote at the annual meeting the second 
Monday in February. 

“Stories” were now called for, and Messrs. Church and 
Belasco responded with humorous remarks. Mr. Wad- 
dell, of Grand Rapids, was greeted with applause when 
he arose in response to calls. He spoke of the good feel- 
ing between his people and the Chicago men, and gave 
a word of praise to the trout waters of his State. He said 
that he had long been a student and an admirer of the 
fish which was planted some years ago in his State, and 
which is commonly known as the rainbow trout. He 
thought this fish was the prince of all game fishes, and 
far superior to the brook trout in fighting quality. 

Mr. Waddell uttered sentiments which may seem heresy 
to the devotees of the ouananiche, that much advertised 
fish of the Northwest. He said that he had heard a great 
deal about the ouananiche, and he thought he would 
make iust one pilgrimage to that country, catch a ouan- 
aniche or two, and then die. He was there to say that 
he was never so much disappointed in any angling ex- 
perience in all his life. He and his friends went into the 
Lake St. John country and took the canoe trip up the 
Mistassini. It was a beautiful casting water where they 
fished, and the prospect was pleasing. Only the ouanan- 
iche was vile. They took but a very few, small ones, and 
returned from their expensive trip full disgusted. They 
then tried the Grand Discharge waters, and here took 
some better fish, but the taste of disappointment still lin- 
gered. The fish would jump, it was true, and do it acro- 
betically; but after a jumping experience of a few mo- 
ments they usually quit and consented to come in with no 
very savage fight, the whole thing being over in five min- 
utcs. He was satisfied that the ouananiche did not com- 
pare with his own rainbow, or Shasta, trout of the Pere 
Marquette, and he did not care for any more ouananiche 
for his part, when he could get rainbows. 

Mr. F. B. Orr -was called upon, and introduced Mr. 
Edward Taylor, the redoubtable trout fisher of the 
Prairie River, whose “short and heavy” casting system 
has been exploited often in these columns of the Forest 
AND STREAM. Mr. Taylor told how he happened to see a 
big trout rising at a dipping dragon fly, and from that 

the notion of casting with a splash. out of which 
perfected his system. He said he had studied trout for 
years. Sometimes he would see them rising when certain 
green buds were dropping into the stream. He then 
used a grizzly king and found it good. Later there would 
be a littie red spider on which the trout fed, and then he - 
found the red ants and hackles successfyl. Mr. Taylor 


“ave a 4 talk. 
Sen. John McNulta, author of “Forty Years With the 
Fly,” was met with applewse as he rose to address the 


assemblage. He said that there was so much to talk 
about that he only hesitated where to begin and what 
to say. For himself, he had followed trout fishing all 
his life, beginning in lower Pennsylvania with an expert 
teacher, an old Scotchman, when he was a boy, and 


keeping it up ever since. He had made eight trips across * 


the continent after trout. He had been to Alaska after 
trout. He had been to Mexico after trout. He ‘had been 
all over the islands of Great Sritain after trout. There 
was no way of taking trout fit to be considered except 
the artificial fly. Now, he said, after having seen most of 
the trout countries of the world, he had settled the fact 
in his own mind that the Michigan south peninsula was 
the finest trout region in the world. He had bought him 
a preserve of 2,000 acres up near Charlevoix, had called 
it “Waldruh,” and here he was going to plant a quarter 
of a million trout every year until he went broke. 

Gen. McNulta said he was told up on the Brule that 
he might catch a rainbow trout, and he did so, but as soon 
as he saw it jump he knew it was not the rainbow he had 
met before—dull, heavy, logy. He told the Brule anglers 
that it was not a rainbow. He caught this same jumping 
fish on the Gunnison, and it was not the rainbow he had 
once seen. Then he went to southern California, and 
here he found his rainbow—heavy, dull, quitting the fight 
when hooked and pressed hard. 
he went up the Sacramento until he was under the shadow 
of old Mount Shasta, and here he struck again the fish of 
the Brule, of lower Michigan, a fish that sprang again 
and again, that rushed and fought to the last gasp, and 
was the gamest he had ever seen. Then he knew it to 
be a variety of the Richardson's or steelhead trout. He 
found that the Government had gathered the spawn of the 
rainbow and of the Shasta trout, mixed and shipped the 
young fish all over the country indiscriminately. Thus 
it came that both the rainbow and the Shasta are to 
be found in Michigan and Wisconsin, and you could tell 
one from the other by the way they fought. 

Up in British Columbia, Gen. McNulta said, there was 
a trout which was still more of a jumper and a fighter 
than the Shasta trout. He meant the Kamloops trout, 
found on the Thompson River and other waters. This 
was destined to a wider acquaintance yet among Amer- 
ican anglers, 

Gen. McNulta said that in Michigan he had often heard 
of a certain very rare and beautiful trout which was 
called by local anglers the “steelhead.” He had at last 
succeeded in taking some of these fish in the Pere Mar- 
quette tributaries, and referring a specimen to Dr. Baird 
was told that it was Salvelinus aurcolus, the Sunapee 
trout (Sunapee saibling?), the most beautiful of all trout. 
(This is the first instance of the taking of this fish in 
Michigan waters of which the writer has even known.) 

Gen. McNulta said he had often studied the habits of 
trout in their homes. Gentlemen spoke of a trout tak- 
ing the fly as it “came down” upon it. Such a statement 
was not accurate. The salmon takes the fly from above, 
and will hook himself. The trout takes the fly with a 
rush from about 45 degrees, not “biting” it all, but just 
opening its mouth for the fly to enter as it strikes the fly. 

hen with a swirl the trout turns within a space of 
8 inches or a foot and goes back to the spot from which 
it rose, its course being like that of a belt about a wheel. 
It needs quick work to strike a trout before he rejects the 
artificial lure. His old preceptor told him that as soon 
as he saw a swirl in the water he must “jerk his hook 
away from the trout before the trout could catch it.” 
“Then, if you are quick enough, you may hook your 
oan he added. The speaker was applauded as he 
closed. 

Mr. Jas. Clark read a humoreus paper on black bass 
fishing in upper Illinois. Messrs. Strell, Ludlow, Perce 
and Hough also spoke more or less briefly. Informal and 
interested conversation about the board went on, and Gen. 
McNulta again was called upon. .He said that in his 
studies of trout he had learned that the back color of a 
trout is merely its protective color, and this changes with 
the color of the cover and bottom. It was astonishing 
how short a time was required for a trout to so change its 
color and to adapt itself to its new surroundings. He 
once tested this thoroughly on the Brule, taking some 
very dark trout and putting them down in live boxes over 
a light colored bottom. i took just forty minutes for 
the fish to quite change their back color. They became 
light as the local fish. 

On the other hand, the General continued, he conceived 
the side color of the trout to be its “color of attraction.” 
This too was capable of change. At times a trout would 
be putting on color, Any beautiful animal is a vain 
creature, and so was a trout. When it felt the impulse to 
“lay on color,” it would take just such things as would 
add to that color. He had found this rule very prac- 
tical, based upon that theory, that when you took a trout 
and noted the general hue of its side or body color, as the 
changes came on in death, you would be sure to take 
trout there with a fly whose general color resembled that 
of the trout’s body: color. fi it turned to red, then a 
bright fly; if golden, then a golden-bodied fly, and so on. 
This impressed the members of the club as ultra, yet the 
experienced angler who made the assertion stoutly de- 
clared that he knew the accuracy of his theory, for he 
had seen it often proved. Gen. McNulta has spent much 
time in studying trout and bass in their native element 
with the water glass, and he says that he is sure that 
trout have means of communicating with each other. 
The motion language of a given fish was at once acted 
upon all others of the pool. They surely watched each 
other and had a means of communication, 

Mr. Itha H. Bellows, president of the club, spoke of a 
theory he had seen advanced in the Cotemporary Review 
by a writer who contended that the lateral line so dis- 
tinctly observable in some fishes has a connection with 
an extra sense, called an “electric dermal” sense, equiva- 
lent to a sense of hearing. The article in question said 
that fishes showing this lateral line the most highly 
marked were of sense and most wary, seeming 
to hear or feel more acutely. 

The club meeting broke up after 11 o'clock. The 
members will next meet at the regular annual meeting in 
early February. 


Opentng of the Chicago Drainage Channel. 


Curcaco, Ii, Jan. 15.—To-day at 11:08 the last earth 
was removed which prevented the waters of the Chicago 


‘ 


He was puzzled. Later. 


River from ‘to the westward and southward and 


joining the Des Plaines River and the Illinois by way of 
the great drainage canal, which has been constructing for 
so many years. This cutting was made through the 
Campbell avenue levee, and the act was accompanied 

much enthusiasm from those connected with the work. 
The opening was cut through 5 feet wide, and will soon 
be enlarged. The water flows through freely and all the 
oem of the engineers are proving themselves out per- 

y. 

St. Louis has filed an injunction in the United States 
courts against the opening of this canal, but it is too 
late." The deed is dorie. It remains to be seen. whether 
it will ruin the water supply of points lower down the 
Mississippi. 

To-day a tiny little catfish came up to the edge of the 
dani, and it was caught in a pail by President Bolden- 
week of the drainage board. This is the first craft to 
navigate thus high on the new waterway. What the 
future will show when this connection between Lake 
Michigan and the Father of Waters is completer and 
cleaner, no one can yet say. The water clears rapidly at 
points rey or thirty miles below here, and it ma 
that fish will come up part way from the Illinois River, 
that “divine river” of which Pere Marquette wrote when 
he made the overland portage at the Chicago River 
before there was any Chicago dreamed of, or any canal 
thought necessary. 

This big canal is not yet a ship canal, but it may at one 
day be made such. As it is, it will offer a good waterway 
for small boats wishing a trip down the Illinois and 
Mississippi. _ 

Jan, 20.—The bear trap dam and the gates at Lockport 
have been opened, and the flow from the Chicago River 
to the southwest is discovered to be about one mile and 
a half an hour. The river is slowly cleansing itself. It 
is said here that cities below will not be injured, and 
that by the time St. Louis is reached by the flow it will 
have been aerated and purified. Should St. Louis find her 
expensive waterworks rendered useless, she would better 
come up here to Lake Michigan and have a drink on us. 
All Kentuckians are also warned. E. Hovuau. 

300 Boyce Butzpine, Chicago, IIl, 


s 
Fish in a Tank. 
Exrmo, Kansas, Jan. 17.—Editor Forest and St ? 
something from the pen of my friend Kines, of Solan “us 


News, w ich seems to me might be worthy of attention, as such 
humorous pieces always interest me and might a good many 
gE. CG 


others: Jaques. 


The flooding of the depot district in Geneseo, noted in 
last week’s News, was then attributed to a frozen and 
bursted water crane. It has since been developed that a 
monstrous carp and three catfish were the cause of the di- 
lemma that puzzled the railway people. These fish had 
been sticked in by the pump at Green River and forced 
through the two miles of Pipe, up into the great iron 
standpipe, and from thence had made their way down 
through the pipe leading to the crane. There they became 
involved with the valve, interrupting the working of that 
device. Consequently the water could not be’ shut off. 
The locality was flooded for several hundreds of yards 
around. It was a serious circumstance, and is a pretty 
ue fish oot S it is a bit unseasonable. 

_ Mr. I. N. Wilson, who was just now in the office speak- 
ing of the affair, says that it is his opinion that the bi 
standpipe is alive with fish. He thinks that the little fish 
are sucked into the pipe, and forced into the tank. There 
are probably many ig fish in the tank, that eat the little 
ones as they come in from the river. 

_ This view is reasonable. There is little doubt that the 
imposing standpipe of the C., R. I. & P. Ry. at Geneseo 
is a vast aquarium. By and by the standpipe must become 
a solid mass of fish. Then there will be no room for the 
water. Without water the great transcontinental rail- 
way line cannot run its locomotives. Without locomo- 
tives, commerce, travel and the mails must cease, all be- 
cause of the fish of Green River, which fish have been a 
source of more or less trouble to the writer of these,Jines 
through a good portion of his veracious career. 

The hasty reader will say, “Well, let the railway company 
seine the fish out.” But hold on! The railway company 
is amenable to the laws of the land (and water), which 
strictly forbids seining. The railway company is a law- 
abiding corporation. It does nothing illegal. It would 
prefer to erect another standpipe, rather than transgress 
the laws. 

However, if the company should grow reckless and at- 
tempt to seine out the fish, there is no doubt that States 
Attorney Graves would stretch forth the strong arm of 
the law in such case, as quickly as he would were the 
transgressor an humble citizen, found dragging Green 
River with a seine. Like death and taxes, the statuesque 
attorney is no respector of persons. 

There is only one legal method by which the fish in the 
standpipe may be removed. It is clear that they may not 
be seined out, and the law is just as rigorous respecting 
spearing. They must be caught with a hook and line. This 
is the only legal method of catching fish in the waters of 
Illinois, except in navigable streams, wherein seining is 
— at certain seasons under certain restrictions. 

he company will naturally look to its agent at Geneseo 
to iorm this necessary service. 
_ The final issue will be, when the fish become so crowded 
in the standpipe that they interfere with the water supply, 
that the company will provide hooks, lines and bait, at its 
own expense, to our good friend, Station Agent Brown, 
who will be required to sit on top of the tank between 
trains and angle for fish. From this very lofty perch he 
will angle for perch, as well as carp, catfish, bullheads. 
sunfish and the other varieties that infest the waters of 
the River Green. It is to be hoped that the fish will bite 
better for Brother Brown than they do for us, or the 
twentieth century will be far advanced before he begins 
to make much impression upon the railway aquarium. 

It may be that the new waterman, rley Hannon, of 

have to do the fishing. Or H. R. Cross, 
t is a mere matter of detail. The main 
idea is to get the fish out. and there is no other legal way 
under the ean think of this morning, 
other than fishing them out with hook and line. 


slay ering. fish-fondling is Legislature 
. This section provides that fish that fall 
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short of a certain length may not be ‘taken; even with a 
hook and line, unless the fisherman eats them all him- 
self. For instance, black bass. must be 11 inches; white 
bass, 8; rock bass, 8; croppie, 8; perch, 8; wall-eyed pike, 
15; pickerel, 18; carp, 13; sunfish, 6; catfish, 13; buffalo, 
15. This is taken right from the act of 1897, and is cor- 
rect. Then the fish must be measured. There is no way 
around it. How is this to be done? Perhaps the com- 
pany will provide Baggageman Weit with a diving suit 
and a ribbon steel tape measure. He could be lowered 
into and raised out of the standpipe with a derrick. 
Dynamiting fish is also forbidden, under pain of heavy 


nalties. Besides, the dynamite would blow the tank to- 


allyhack. 
The fish have to be got out or a new tank built. 
Then the new one would gradually fill up. In the course 


of ea the whole depot district would be a town of 
tanks. 


It is enuff to drive a fish inseine. 


In the Pound-Net. 


BY FRED MATHER, 


SoME time ago Mr. Charles Hallock told the readers 
of Forest AND STREAM that I had left New York and was 
now in Wisconsin. As usual, Hallock was correct. I 
have not written a word for publication in so long that 
now what the walrus said to the carpenter seems partly 
appropriate: 





“ ‘The time has come,’ the walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things; 

Of shoes and ships and sealing-wax 
And cabbages and kings. 

And why the sea is boiling hot, 
And whether pigs have wings.’ ”’ 


The old net has been left so long and is so full that it 
is hard to tell just-where to begin assorting its contents. 
The last notice of its work was in Forest AND STREAM 
of March 11—many moons ago, and before I left New 
York city for the forest. Since then I have written noth- 
ing. Now that the nights are lengthening and outdoor 
work must stop early, there is time for lifting a mass of 
letters that are piled among the “unanswered,” in order 
to select a few. Here is one which at first glance appeared 
to be from an older-person, but after deliberation and in- 
spection it appears genuine: I 


A Boy’s Query. 

“Uncle Fred: Dear Sir—I am young. I want to go to 
the mountain to fish for trout. I don’t know much about 
it, and I’m going to ask you to tell me a little of what you 
know. What is the best make and size, or number, of a 
hook for use in the mountain streams? Is it best to use 
a gut leader in the same streams? Why is it that the reel 
on a trout rod is always placed behind the grip, and the 
reel on a bass rod is placed before it? These questions 
refer to bait fishing. Amateur.” 

The best size and make of hook for bait fishing for trout 
in mountain streams, where trout do not grow large, av- 
eraging perhaps 3 to 4 ounces, is a sproat, No. 7 to 10, or 
the side-bent Carlislé, No. 5 to 9. Years ago, when I was 
a bait fisher, I used to prefer a slim, long-shanked bait 
hook called “New York Trout,” and it may be on the 
market yet, for I have only used bait for salt water fish 
for some years back, and may be a little rusty on bait 
hooks for trout. The “New York” hook had this: advan- 
tage, in my opinion: The wire was very small, and did 
not split a worm, as larger hooks do, and then, the long 
shank allowed more worm surface. If you will ask your 
tackle dealer about these hooks and see samples of them 
you will judge of their qualities. I am not at all sure that 
the side bend of some hooks is an advantage. Fish have 
been taken on all forms of hooks that are in the market. 
If your local dealer has not the hooks named, write to 
some one who advertises in FOREST AND STREAM. 

Use a gut leader by all means. For bait fishing a leader 
5 feet long is plenty. If the stream is swift you may need 
a split shot on the leader to take it down; this is for you 
to judge. The gut does not show up so plainly as the 
line, and as it is nearly transparent does not alarm the 
trout like a clumsy snell knotted to the line and hook. 

The reel on a trout fly rod is put below the hand to 
balance the rod in casting, and has a click to check its too 
free running. In a bass bait rod it is put before the hand 
in order that when the bait is cast from the tip of the 
rod, and the reel is‘on top, the line may be kept from 
overrunning, or “back-lashing,” by the angler’s thumb. 
The casting of a fly or a worm from a click reel is very 
different from casting a frog or a heavy bait from a free 
running, multiplying reel, such as is used on a bass rod. 


Eating Poison Ivy. 


Your correspondent, W. H. Avis, writes: -“I have 
never seen any animal eat the berries of poison ivy, but 
have seen. cows and horses eat the leaves of the plant 
many times. Once a young man, to show how tough he 
was, ate some of the leaves and suffered no ill effect, 
provemy ons to a cast iron stomach, for the same fel- 
ow afterward lunched on a pound of cheese and a pound 
and a half of raw steak, at 10 o'clock at night, retired to 
the dreamless sleep of the just, and got up next morning 
as gay asa lark. In Forest AND STREAM I once read an 
argument that man originally was a bird, and have won- 
dered if the fellow who ate the ivy, cheese and raw steak 
descended from an ostrich.” 

Running, as I have done, a bureau of general informa- 
tion for the Americas, we and their dependencies, it 
would never do to say that I know nothing of the effects 
of poison ivy, except upon the skin, where it works upon 
our cuticles in various degrees, from a few little irritant 
watery pustules on the thin epidermis between the. fin- 
gers to great eruptions all over the body, accompanied by 
fever. But a man’s skin and his stomach are believed by 
medicos to differ in many ways, and what will poison the 
skin is harmless in the stomach, and the reverse. The 
poison of the rattlesnake may be swallowed with im- 

ity if there is no abrasion of the lips and there is suf- 
Foient impunity. e snake poison is merely a blood 
poison, and so is milk, or anything which will produce a 
clot of blood in the veins, which in turn produces | 
virulent enough to produce a clot, and death ensues 


the clot clogs that pump which we call a “heart.” After 
this the effect is mechanical; the pump, which was once 
supposed to be the seat of reason and all the affections, is 
choked, and there you are. 

Crows and jays eat the seeds of poison ivy, and as they 
pass the germs undigested, they are aiding nature to dis- 
seminate this plant; but why nature wishes this done is 
more than I can tell you just now. Once I saw a domes- 
tic hen eat these berries; but then, a hen has no lips to 
poison, as-horses and cows have. The trouble seems to 
be entirely with the skin of man; but it would seem as if 
the delicate membrane of the lips of cows and horses 
would be irritated by the poison. 

After writing this there comes an after thought—we all 
have these things and think what we should have said or 
done at certain bygone times. The tardy thought is this: 
Harking back to boyhood days, I remember of brag- 
ging that the poison ivy would never poison me, and in 
later years I was poisoned by it. Now the question nat- 
urally arose, Had a half century changed the characted of 
the plant, or had the man changed his physical condi- 
tion? Surely there was a change, and I sat down to 
ponder on the problem. The leaves are more actively 
poisonous in spring and early summer, while growing and 
full of juices, than in the fall, but there is also poison in 
the bark of the vine itself, which will raise blisters on 
some skins, especially when moist from perspiration. 
Some people are more sensitive to this poison than others. 
The late W. M. Locke, once of Honeyoye Falls, N. Y., 
with whom I used to shoot, has been poisoned by ivy 
on a warm day by passing near it, without touching it, 
and has required medical attendance in consequence, be- 
ing poisoned from head to foot under his clothing, where 
the vine could not have touched. This plant is called 
“mercury vine” and “poison oak” in some places. 


The Catadromous Eel. 


A man from Easton, Pa.; writes: “Will you kindly 
write a few paragraphs on the life history of eels, partic- 
ularly as to whether all eels go up fresh water streams in 
the spring and return to salt water in the fall.” 

The little we know of the life history of the eel has 
been told many times in Forest AND STREAM by myself 
and others. All our common or silver eels, during their 
first few months of life, seem to swarm up the rivers; 
then, on their first migration, they swim in large bodies 
and near the shore, where they are readily seen by the 
most careless observer. If their habit was to scatter and 
move along the bottom in deep water, few, except those 
who search for such things, would know of the migration. 
How long the great body of them may remain in fresh 
water is not known. Some ‘make their home there for a 
while, but the larger number return to salt water at some 
time, not known, for the adult eels are more numerous in 
salt and brackish waters than in fresh. Many eels which 
remain in fresh water go to the sea in the fall to spawn, 
but not all. Perhaps they are biennial spawners. The 
largest eels are caught in fresh water, and it is supposed 
that these are barren females, which develop growth in- 
stead of eggs. It is not known that the male eel ever 
goes to fresh water. He is quite small, and seems to be 
comparatively rare—at least, but few have been found by 
scientific observers among thousands examined. 

The eel question is perennial, and ever-blooming. Per- 
sonally, I had tired of it from the standpoint of a writer, 
and had decided to say no more on the subject, because 
I thought I had told all I know of it; but now comes Mr. 
Cr. A. Wall, in Forest AND STREAM of Dec. 30, who 
writes so intelligently of eels; but as he was a student 
under that eminent zoologist, Dr. Joseph Leidy, this is a 
matter of course. Mr. Wall says that he tells what he 
knows and what he doesn’t know of this slippery cus- 
tomer, and the spirit moves me to take up portions of 
his article and comment thereon. 

Yes, the eel is an oviparous fish and the sexual organs 
are figured in the report of the United States Fish Com- 
mission of a year that I cannot name, for I am now nearly 
1,500 miles from the larger portion of my library. The 
male eel is quite small, and darker in color, with smaller 
eyes and lower fins (Jordan), and is rarely found. No 
specimen of the male has been found in fresh water by a 
competent observer, although Dr. Bean found them in 
Great South Bay, Long Island, which is brackish. My 
own partial count and estimate of nine millions of eggs in 
a 6-pound eel has been printed in many forms and in sev- 
eral languages. 

From such evidence we believe that fertile females mi- 
grate {from fresh to salt water to breed, while only the 
barren females remain and bed in the mud of fresh water 
ponds; but we do not know where the migrants go, nor 
where they spawn. 

It is not believed that the habits of the European eel 
differ from our own; both are catadromous—i. e., “going 
to salt water to breed”—thus reversing the order of the 
anadromous fishes, which go from salt water to fresh to 
breed. 

Now comes a most important point, and one which en- 
titles Mr. Wall’s paper to serious consideration. He 
“strongly suspects * * * that the eel is an ovo-vivi- 
parous fish. * * * Iwas compelled to leap the stream, 
* * * and as I did so I noticed something cf a white 
color waving in the water. * * * This turned out to 
be a great mass or aggregation of eels wrapped and 
twisted around one another like a rope and slowly turning 
from side to side, with their heads all up stream. * * * 
Unfortunately, owing to the darkness, I could not ascer- 
tain what they were doing in this singular attitude.” 

This was in Viriginia, in Highland county, and in Au- 
gust. Like a dream comes the stories of “eel balls” in the 
Great South Bay of Long Island, from Captain Ed. Smith. 
Said he: “Ef you wan to get a lot o’ eels, jes’ git down 
here "bout October an’ go out with me a-spearin’ eel balls, 
and you'll git a dozen or twenty at each throw. What? 
Eel balls! Never heard on ’em?. Well, they just knot 
up an’ roll around up an’ down the tide; p’r’aps they’re 
kind o’ visitin’ like, or courtin’—I dunno; but they’s lots 
on ’em then, an’ they gang up in balls.” 

This was in 1880, while I was gathering fishery statis- 
tics for the census, and had had quite an experience with 
men whose ideas of fun exceeded their regard for statis- 
tics, and I credited Capt. Ed. with a good attempt to jolly 
me. and thought no more of it until Cant. Tuthill, of New 
Suffolk, some eighty miles east, told the same story, 
when I it soerely a Long Island yarn to enter- 
tain a duffer in search of information, and it did not ap- 


pear in, my report, which was published in the seven vol- 
umes of “Fisheries Industries.” Of course, it has been 
brought down from memory’s shelf many times, but the 
dread of that ridicule which follows after a tenderfoot has 
held the bag for snipe in the swamp deterred me from 
ever referring to this matter in print. Now, that a gen- 
tleman of some scientific training has seen such a massing 
of eels. I do not hesitate to tell that I have heard of the 
same thing. 

Mr. Wall says that he has “been informed by eel fisher- 
men that they had met with such phenomena while 
spearing eels late in summer on dark nights.” He thinks 
from this that the eel may be ovo-viviparous, and who 
shall say him nay? 

That he has not heard “that no one ever met with 2 
gravid eel” is fully answered in the notes above. 

To his inquiry, I will say that no fishculturist, up to 
date, has hatched the eggs of the eel or has ever seen them 
after they were fertilized. Modern naturalists apply the 
term “larva” to any animal, insect or crustacean which 
differs from its parent when it emerges from the egg, and 
the eel does this, but as to where and how the great num- 
ber of eggs are laid nothing is known. This larval cel was 
long thought to be a distinct animal, and was given a name 
which has escaped me now, and I have not the reference 
at hand; possibly it is Leptocephalus, to the best of my 
guessing ability. That is the generic name of the conger 
eel, an animal which has no scales, as our river eel has. 

The eel is very susceptible to cold, and is seldom found 
above the sixtieth parallel, even in summer. In tropical 
waters they are active all the year, but in the northern 
United States they bed in the mud during the very cold 
weather. 


Fish Hawk and Carp. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the recently published report of the Commissioners 
of Fisheries, Game and Forests, Mr. Annin mentions the 
fish hawk as one of the winged enemies of our fishes. Ad- 
mitting that this is in a sense true, I trust that nothing 
may be done in the way of destroying this bird, in this 
vicinity, at least, as we have learned to look upon him as 
a public benefactor. With the exception of a few herring 
taken by him in the spring of the year, his principal food 
here is the carp and gold fish, both of which are destroy- 
ers of our wild rice crop, are unmitigated nuisances, and 
of little or no value as food for man, notwithstanding the 
fact that the former named is frequently found on the 
fish market stands. 

Our river—the Hudson—is filled, and but for the kin<ly 
offices of the fish hawk, would overflow with these worth- 
less fishes, and our wild rice crop be entirely destroyed 
by them. When the tide is out the carp and gold fish in 
the shoal water behind the dykes become an easy prey 
for the osprey, and large numbers of them are taken. 

One of the most interesting features of an early morn 
ing tramp after snipe is to see one of these birds provide 
himself with the material for a breakfast—more especially 
interesting if that material happens to be a carp of a 
weight nearly equal to that of the bird. I have been witness 
to many a struggle of this sort, and in some instances have 
seen the hawk relinquish his prey after repeated at:empts 
to raise it. This will not seem strange when it is known 
that these carp here frequently attain a weight of 25 
pounds and upward. In my humb!e opinion our osprey 1s 
a grand bird, and a useful one. a useful feature of our 
landscape, and trust that his shadow may never grow 
less, and that he may live long to feast and wax fat on 
carp and c-her worthless fishes. M. SCHENCK. 

Troy, N. Y.. Jan. 15. 


Pollution of Lake Champlain. 


LARRABEE’S Point, Vt., Jan. 12.-“Editor Forest and 
Stream: I want to ask if anything can be done regarding 
violations of the law, both as to net-fishing and the 
emptying into the lake of chloride of lime and black 
ash. Since leaving the city, six years ago, I have been 
living on the banks of Lake Champlain, not over 100 
feet from the lake shore. So you see when I say I live 
on Champlain, I don’t mean that I live anywhere from 
one to five miles from the lake. There has never been 
so much of the pollution by lime as at this time on 
both the New York and Vermont sides of the lake. As 
to the black ash, the mills in Ticonderoga are emptying 
their refuse into Ticonderoga Creek, which brings it 
down into Champlain, two miles south of our point; and 
yet so strong is the stuff that we can’t use the water. I 
have counted 250 dead fish—bass, pike, perch, pickerel-— 
from the railroad draw up to the lower mill, about one 
and one-quarter miles. CHAMPLAIN. 

[We have written to our correspondent that his best 
course is to lay his evidence before Chief Protector 


‘Pond.] 


Potomac Notes. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—There is little doubt now that 
the fish netters in the Potomac are reaping a harvest as a 
result of which thousands of black bass, mostly large- 
mouthed we pray, are being shipped to other ports. There 
is said to be strong evidence that many of these fish are 
taken within the limits of the District of Columbia. 
which is well protected by law—the District, not the 
fishes. What the section needs is a warden who will see 
that the laws are obeyed, or, if broken, enforced. 

A large number of German carp are now being shipped 
to New York City and elsewhere from this city. They 
are in prime condition, and must add quite a little to the 
income of the fishermen. 

How long will the bull frog (Rana catesbiana) live 
without food? We saw the other day two fine large, 
though now rather thin, frogs that have been kept in a 
g-inch glass jar for five months, and for at least three 
months have not been fed even a fly.. The jar is almost as 
wide as high, and at present has 2 inches of water in it. 

B, A. BEAN. 


“Forest and Stream” Calendars, : 


Tuere are four of them. They measure about 3 x 6 
inches, and are convenient to hang over a desk. We shall 
be glad to send one of them to any address on request. 
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The Salt-Water League. - 


New York, Jan. 16—Editor Forest and Stream: At 
our meeting last evening, Mr. A. N. Hoxie, of Roxbury, 
Mass., told us how to obtain legislation, what we have 
to expect, and how we are bound to win within a very 
short space of time. A standing vote of thanks was 
extended to him. Much good can, and will be, accom- 
plished by what he said. The press was well represented. 

Our petition containing over 10,000 names, which is 
350 feet long, and 8 inches wide, pasted on a continuous 
strip of muslin and rolled on a reel made of mahogany 
with rolling handles, was presented to the legislative com- 
mittee, composed of Messrs. (Judge) Geo. F. Roesch, 
Joseph Steiner, Col. James Forster Milliken, Edward 
Schott, and O. L.. Schwencke, who in turn will in the 
near future present it with a bill protecting striped bass 
from all nets at all times. There are several other bills 
to be presented. We mean to go ahead and not stop even 
if defeated a few times; that will make us stronger in the 
end. 

Our first stag to raise our funds will be given at the 


Greenbrier Annie—W. M. Hundley’s pointer bitch (Von 
Gull—Crickett). : 

Von Ash—H. H. Mayberry’s pointer dog (Von Gull— 
Brook’s Belle). , . 

Lady ee H. Mayberry’s setter bitch (Tony Ben 
—Nellie H. IL). 

Tony Boy’s Bob—H. H. Mayberry’s setter dog» (Tony 
Ben—Nellie H. II.). , 

Hobson—R. S. Munger’s pointer dog (Von Gull— 
Brook’s Belle). » 

Richard Carrel—G. B. Tyler’s pointer dog (Center Rush 
—Bird). 

Judge Gaston—P. B. Dunklin’s pointer dog (Von Gull 
—Dot). 

Von Gull, Jr.—A. E. Gamble’s pointer dog (Von Gull 
—Almeda). 

Nellie Gaston—Zell Gaston’s setter bitch (Domino—~— 
Nellie F.). 

Miss Wheeler—Zell Gaston’s pointer bitch (Nigger 
Elgin—Bessie Hutchinson). 

Jessie Lucifer—W. H. Clure’s setter bitch (Blue Hope— 
Gabella Clipp). 





LEGISLATIVE PETITION OF THE PROTECTIVE LEAGUE OF SALT WATER FISHERMEN. 


Harlem Lyceum at 107th street and 3d avenue, on 
Feb, 20. There will be professional talent only. Tickets 
will cost 25 cents each. Ice and fans furnished on de- 
mand. It will be a fisherman’s night of delight. 

T. Breprncer, President. 





On behalf of the League Mr. Harburger will intro- 
duce in the Assembly an amendment to prohibit every- 
where through the State fishing with a net for striped bass 
at any time. , eer 

The petition, of which an illustration is given, reads: 

A PETITION 
TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

We, the undersigned citizens and members of the Pro- 
tective League of Salt Water Fishermen, of the State of 
New York, petition your honorable body to enact a law, 
viz. : 

To protect our salt water fish from ruthless slaughter, 
and, so far as possible, preserve the waters which they are 
accustomed to visit and spawn and live, clear of all nets, or 
any other device, except angling. Also by keeping the 
waters clean from polluted and contaminated conditions. 


FOREST AND STREAM 3 
CALENDAR. : 





The Forest and Stream’s little calendar 





Che Rennel. 
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Fixtures. 


; FIELD TRIALS. 

Jan. 29.—West Point, Miss.—Champion field trials. 

Feb. 6.—Greenville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s fourth 
annual trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. : 

Nov. 18—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trial Club’s twenty. 
a annual field trials. S.C. Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hilt, 

nn. 


Alabama Field Trials. 


BtkmIncHay, Ala., Jan. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I hand you below entries to the Alabama Field Trial 
Club's fourth annual trial to be held at Greenville, Ala., 
during the week beginning Feb. 5. 
T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


Derby. 


Clara V.—B. Brook’s (agt.) pointer bitch (Von Gull~ 
Brook’s Belle). = ; a __e 


a - 


Doc C.—W. H. Clure’s pointer dog (Jingo’s Light— 
Gull’s Juno). 

Flight—W. H. Clure’s pointer bitch (Dudley—Dora). 

Hurtzborne Nick—W. T. Johnson’s setter dog (Hurtz- 
borne Zip—Nellie). . 7 

Jingle Rip—Lee Moody’s liver and white pointer dog 
(Budami—Betsy). 


All-Age Stake. 


Jingle Rip—Lee Moody’s liver and white pointer dog 
(Budami—Betsy). 

Judge—Jno. F. Fletcher, Jr.’s, pointer dog (Love’s Kent 
—Brook’s Belle). 

Greenbrier Rose—W. M. Hundley’s pointer bitch (Rip 
Saw—Crickett). 

Pot Metal—J. J. Odom’s setter dog (Tony Boy—May 
Blue). 

Kent Elgin II.—W. B. Townsend’s pointer dog (Kent 
Elgin—Julia Paine). 

Miss Modesty—W. J. Wilson’s pointer bitch (—— — 

Pearl—W. D. Gilchrist’s setter bitch (Barney—Kate). 

Mack—W. D. Gilchrist’s setter dog (Barney—Kate). 

Young Kent—Jno. Cantey’s pointer dog (Jingo— 
Ruffle). 

Love’s Kent—Zell Gaston’s pointer dog (Kent Elgin— 
Mack’s Juno). 

Gullena—T. T. Ashford’s pointer bitch (Von Gull— 
Balsora). 

Von Gull’s Rube—T. T. Ashford’s pointer dog (Von 
Gull—Hessie D.). 

Hamp S.—C. F. Eastham’s pointer dog (Von Gull— 
Flake). 

Lady Cleo—W. T. Johnson’s pointer bitch (—— — 


Tony Dick—T. H. Spencer’s setter dog (Tony Boy— 
May Blue). 


Champion Stake. 


Kent Elgin II.—W. B. Townsend’s pointer dog (Kent 
SL he re 

ingo’s Light—J. B. Rosenstihl’s pointer dog (Jingo— 
Rose Le Hessen). " . 

Judge—Jno. F. Fletcher, Jr.’s, pointer dog (Love's 
Kent—Brook’s Belle). 

Bes Metal—J. J. Odom’s setter dog (Tony Boy—May 

ue). 
* Mack—W. D. Gilchrist’s setter dog (Barney—Kate). 

Pearl—W. D. Gilchrist’s setter bitch (Barney—Kate). 
a ae Kent—Jno. Cantey’s pointer dog (Jingo— 

uffie ). 

Von Gull—Ashford and Odom’s pointer dog (Keut 
Elgin—Fannie V. Croxteth). 

Von Gull’s Rube—T. T. Ashford’s pointer dog (Von 
Gull—Hessie D.). 


Gullena—T. T. Ashford’s pointer bitch (Von Gull— 
Balsora). 

Love’s Kent—Zell Gaston’s black and white pointer d 
(Kent Elgin—Mack’s Juno). ee 





The Forzst ann Srrzaw is put to press each week on Tuesday. 


Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 


latest by Monday and as much earlier as 


‘ 


Setters at the New York Show. 


New York, Jan. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
Irish Setter Club of America offers the following special 
prizes at the coming New York show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, viz.: $5 for best Irish setter dog in Novice 
Class, $5 for the best Irish setter bitch in Novice class, 
$5 for the best Irish setter dog in Limit Class and $5 for 
the best Irish setter bitch in Limit Class. Open only to 
members of the club whose dues for 1900 are paid on or 
before close of entries, Feb. 5, 1900. 

Gro. H. THomson, Sec’y-Treas. 

The Gordon Setter Club of America offers the follow- 
ing special prizes at the New York show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club, viz.: $5 for the best Gordon setter 
dog in show, and $5 for the best Gordon setter bitch in 
show. Open to members of the club whose dues for 1900 
are paid up on or before the close of entries, Feb. 5, 1900. 

L. A. Van Zanort, Sec’y-Treas. 


Points and Flushes. 
Mr. Edgeworth Greene, of Upper Montclair, N. J., has 


_devised a dog kennel, the convenience and excellence of 


which are apparent at a glance. He calls attention to it 
in our business columns, and will send a circular, giving 
illustrations and full description, to those who apply 
for it. 





The New England Kennel Club have opened offices at 
521 Washington street, Boston, for the transaction of 
all business connected with their coming dog show. The 
premium list will be ready for distribution within a 
shore time. 





Pachting. 





THE various rumors afloat as to the sale of the steam 
yacht Alberta by Com. Postley and the purchase of a 
new yacht by Vice-Com, Ledyard, now prove to have their 
foundation in the fact that Com. Postley has sold Colonia 
to Vice-Com. Ledyard, the coming commodore of the 
New York Y. C. It will be a decided innovation for the 
New York Y. C. to have a sailing yacht as flagship, the 
last one being the sloop Pocahontas, owned by Com. 
James D. Smith in 1882-3. 


THE little yacht Dodo, whose lines we publish this week, 
is a new and very interesting variation of.the scow type. 
She resembles neither the original of the. type, Question, 
the so-called “barn door” with no freeboard, nor the later 
development in the line of a-wide hull with good free- 
board in the Duggan boats Glencairn I. and II. With the 
narrow beam of Question she still has ample freeboard 
and a good deal of the rounded form of a yacht in place 
of the square bilge of-the scow. 


Apropos of the girth rule, both in this country and 
England, there is one question which is still in a measure 
open ; the exact end which the rule was designed to attain. 
From many statements that have come to us from British 
sources and also from this side, it would appear that 
nothing more was intended and desired by the British 
designers in framing and the Y. R. A. in adopting the 
rule than that a moderate type of keel yacht should be 
given an equal chance of winning against the extreme 
bulb fin. The keel type produced by the rule in three 
years of designing and racing is best described as a 
semi-fin, of limited displacement, and with the floor so 
hollowed as to give very inadequate accommodation for 
the beam and draft. While a few yachts of good accom- 
modation have been produced, notably the 52-footer Peni- 
tent, the winning yachts in this and the smaller classes 
might as well be bulb-fin boats so far as utility is con- 
cerned. 

When the agitation against the old rating rule was 
under way, immediately preceding the adoption of the 
present rule, the opinion was very generally expressed in 
Great Britain that the thing most needed was a rule which 
would give adequate depth of body and reasonable accom- 
modation, as in the first yachts produced about 1888-9 
under the then new rating rule. Many of the propositions 
advanced and discussed were aimed directly to produce a 
yacht of fairly deep S section, such as Minerva, Yarana 
or even Britannia, regardless of the effect upon the fin- 
keels. In this country the discussion has largely followed 
the same lines, and the opinion has been very generally 
expressed that a new rule should not merely place the 
keel or centerboard yacht on even terms with the bulb fin; 
but should encourage first of all the keel and centerboard 
types of good body and reasonable accommodation, such 
as. were common here about 1890. 

The whole question of measurement and a new rule is 
still open, practically nothing having been accomplished 
by several years of agitation. Before anything can be 
done in devising a new formula, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that some final decision shall be made as to the 
wishes of the yachting fraternity; whether the rule is 
merely to prevent the fin-keel type from taking all prizes 
and to give a fighting chance to the semi-fin; or is to 
encourage a type of yacht of wholesome body and useful 
for something more than mere match sailing. 





Tue term “raceabout,” to distinguish the 6ooft. of 
sail knockabout from the one carrying sooft. of sail, has 
now been officially recognized, not only by the knockabout 
association, but by the wanhaka Corinthian Club. The 
term was originally coined by W. P. Stephens of Forest 
AND STREAM, and was steadily used thereafter by the 
Globe as being an excellent one for its purpose. Its 
official recognition is satisfactory proof of its value. The 
Seawanhakas will offer special inducements for raceabouts 


this season, while the Boston class is to receive several 
additions. —The 1 S oa - 
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The Sailing Skiff Dodo. 


THE little craft here illustrated, which, by the Way, is 
very different from the popular conception of a “skiff,” 
was designed by F. W. Martin, of Waukegan, IIl., and 
built as well as sailed by her owner, Robert Osborne, 
Esq., of the Queen City Y. C., of Toronto, a young am- 
ateur. In 1898 Mr. Osborne built and raced the skiff 
In It, also designed by Mr. Martin, with much success, 
and Do Do was built last winter to replace her, after her 
sale. The boat is a curious combination of the leading 


FOREST STREAM. 


DODO, DESIGNED BY F. W. MARTIN FOR ROBERT OSBORNE, 

EMER. o wilte he PURREERS Yau rR ceases iit. 

PN x i: se Plo 09 6 RE ko Hekwe ck ceeens iit. 4 in 
Crow O18 decked. 3 csc ewcenasveesinneccesecese 6 in. 
Mast— 

Brom stem-et Lwiltt Of4u0% sccceccccccie ift. 

SPGGIE OR DONNER os nascencincnece one see loft. 
MIDRR sce as osc e cn tee tsa etset ede cecaews 2oft. 

Raa ccsGrs phate dh S'>u a aicicare secbas waeaune mers 19oft. 6 in 

PE Pe ee eee eee ree POE ee eee 262 sq. ft. 

EME Ata G ct cavad na cos witonens @6cien se yitcawaes 68 sq. ft. 
MME cnncdiasacsine das tdeecaceaeseees 330 sq. ft. 


features of the canoe, the small-rater, and the modern 
scow, having the elliptical waterlines of the latter, with 
canoe section and canoe fittings, and at the same time 
showing the outline of the conventional sailing boat above 
water. She has proved very successful, winning first price 





DODO. ‘ 4 


in the race of May 24, 1899; first on June 3, and again 
on June 10; third on July 8 and 15, In It being first on the 
latter date; third on Aug. 5; second on Aug. 26, and 
second on Sept. 9, In It being first. Her dimensions are: 


Length— 

NE ME ete a deacon 58 oA EARS « 4 22ft. 

EOMtEe Sooke eet. Soe te oRENCs timate 12ft. 
Beam— ~- 

IEE rec ees' coo. te ter narale , a | ie 

PON erence tate sed tec er recat sft. 1 in 
Draft— 

eee ce neanns ate cerca ae oe 8 in 

With’ board .......... Sib es 
Freeboard—. 

APOE SE FR A 


The mainsail is of the gunter type, with battens, and 
the English roller jib is used. 


The Girth Ruie in America. 


THE following is from The Yachtsman of Jan. 4: 





With regard to the abandonment of the British rating 
rule in America, a correspondent tells us some very plain 
truths, and lest there should be any misconception of the 
feelings of our cousins as a mass, toward us, we repro- 
duce them here. The short and long of the matter is 
that the Yankees hate the British and all their works. 
That is to say, the bulk of the people have an inborn 
hatred for the British, and this is one of the great reasons 
why the British rule did not survive. We have never 
been under any delusion in regard to the feelings of our 
cousins. Those of them who stay at home have a very 
pronounced antipathy to the British, which they do not 
always care to conceal. They mistake the habitual reserve 
toward strangers for an evidence of conceit, which is not 
by any means always the case, and the Britisher in his 
turn does not always conceal his disgust at some of the 
manners and customs which he is taught to consider ob- 
jectionable. In the Japse of time this will all disappear, 
no doubt, but it is a most notable fact that those Yankees 
who have spent their lives in knocking about the globe 
have little or none of this feeling. They are accustomed 
to our little ways, and look deeper than the surface. It 
is unpleasant to think that this antipathy should find a 
place in yachting circles, but our correspondent is not 
te be doubted. 





The above comments of The Yachtsman cover a very 
large field, that of “Our Common Hur’tage,” as Mr. 
Dooley puts it, the Anglo-Saxon alliance, etc., which we 
do not propose to discuss. As far as yachting is con- 
cerned, however, and especially the girth rule in America, 
we can assure The Yachtsman that it has been seriously 
mislead by its correspondent. Having been interested 
for many years in the allied subjects of a new and uniform 
measurement rule, and a national union of American 
yachtsmen, we have been in a position to follow very 
closely the attempts recently made toward the two ends. 
We can state confidently that the abandonment of the 
girth rule by the Long Island Sound Y. R. A. was in 
no way due to the British origin of the rule, and this of 
itself has never been a factor in the case. 

So far as the opposition to the girth rule being due to a 
dislike of all things English, or British, it is only neces- 
sary to look at its most prominent opponents. The Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Y. C., the one club in the Sound Y. 
R. A. which refused to accept the girth rule, was the first 
American yacht club to introduce in America such British 
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ideas as Corinthian sailing, no time allowance, profession- 
al designing, and the British cutter itself. Its reputation . 
for liberality of opinion and freedom from all international 
prejudice was established long ago. 

Of those individuals who have opposed the introduc- 
tion of the girth rule by the Y. R. U. of N. A., the most 
prominent perhaps are Mr. John Hyslop, Mr. G. H. Dug- 
gan and the writer. The former gentleman, an English- 
man by birth, is universally known and respected for 
his broad and liberal views, and for his advocacy of 
everything that tends to advance the interests of yacht- 
ing, whatever its origin. He has for many years espe- 
cially championed those ideas as to the use of depth and 
ballast that were once considered to be particularly and of- 
fensively English. Mr. Duggan is a Canadian, certainly 
free from any anti-British prejudice, but opposed to the 
principle of the girth rule. The writer, though in every 
way an American, won what he considers now a title of 
honor, though not so intended by hissenemies—“‘Anglo- 
Maniac”—when he, in conjunction with the late Mr. 





Kunhardt, attacked the national type of capsizing skim- 
ming dish and advocated the English cutter. After being 
instrumental in the introduction of all sorts of British 
innovations, the keel type, lead ballast, one-gun starts, 
class racing without allowance, and others now permanent 
parts of American yachting, he, with Mr. Hyslop, has op- 
posed the girth rule, not because it is of British origin, 
but because it is not suited to the requirements of Ameri- 
can yachting, however the case may be in England. 
That in the old days of the cutter and sloop contro- 
versy and the war of the old builders against the pro- 
fessional yacht designer there was a very strong feeling 
on the part of the majority of American yachtsmen 
against anything and everything British is a historical 
fact. That such a feeling exists to-day, or has existed for 
some years, we deny. There may be a few writers who, 
for private ends of their own, decry everything British, 
just as they write of Queen Mab, Minerva and Defender 
as “sloops”; but there is no such general sentiment on the 
part of yachtsmen. A few years ago the British half- 
rater was not only warmly welcomed in this country, but 
the word “rater,” though obviously incorrect as applied 
to yachts designed, built and raced under the Seawanhaka 
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rule, was generally taken up by yachtsmen as something 

glish, and with a “smart” sound, and misapplied to all 
kinds and classes of yachts. In the same way the silly 
fashion of using one name for a series of yachts with a 
string of numerals, as the Whitewings III]. and the 
Mary VI., has become common in this country, as being 
the proper thing in England. 

The true reasons for the failure of the girth rule are 
plain enough to all who care to look for them. In the 
first place the Yacht Racing Union of North America, 
just organized and under the serious handicap of an 
awkward and cumbersome title, had a difficult task ahead 
to overcome many obstacles, the most serious being the 
opposition, passive or active, of several large yacht clubs, 
especially the New York Y. C. The demand for a nation- 
al organization and a uniform set of rules came from the 
many smaller clubs of the United States and Canada, and 
the large metropolitan clubs at the least had no sympathy 
with it. Under the scheme of organization of the Union, 
not for the promotion and encouragement of American 
yachting, but solely of yacht racing, the one thing by 
which it could justify its existence was the immediate 
adoption of a standard set of rules. This it proceeded to 
lo, to the best of its ability, and a great deal of time and 

Sor was expended on the work. The task of deciding on 
. measurement formula proved a most difficult one, and 
the easiest solution seemed to be the adoption of the rule 
then in use in Great Britain. 


In introducing this rule to American yachtsmea, the 
trouble was not that it was of British origin, but that little 
could be said for it except that it had been adopted by 
competent authorities, the British designers, and that in 

land, as applied to keel yachts and with centerboard 
yachts practically barred, it gave a fair chance to the 
moderate keel or the semi-fin type in racing against the 
extreme fin. It was not shown that the initial principle 
of the rule, the use of skin girth as a factor, was a cor- 
rect one, or that the.rvle would apply fairly to all types, 
centerboard and keel alike, as demanded in this country, 
or that it would act positively even to a moderate degree 
to encourage a yacht of reasonable accommodation. 

Rigeeess to it were the arguments of Mr. Hyslop and 
the Forest anp STREAM, showing that the measurement 
of girth did not of necessity promote a better form of 
hull, and that as applied to the centerboard type it might 
operate exactly the reverse. 

The result was simply and plainly that the new rule did 
not awaken the interest of the Sound Y. R. A. yachtsmen. 
Apart from the opposition of one club, the Seawanhaka, 
to the technical features of the rule, there was no attempt 


. 


te discuss it or to express any opinion of its merits. The 
time was not conducive to the successful introduction oi 
any new rule, there was no building going on by which 
the rule would be tested in a public way so as to awaken 
the interest of yachtsmen. The failure of the rule was 
much like the failure of many plays, entirely independent 
of its merits and demerits. 

On the Lakes the girth rule was adopted solely for the 
sake of uniformity, the Lake clubs in doing so abandoning 
a much better rule, which was working successfully at the 
time. In this case the rule was put to a hard, practical 
test, a dozen yachts of different types, by professional 
and amateur designers, being built and raced. Whether 
or no the result, the triumph of a shoal, wide skimming 
dish, proves the success of the rule or the reverse, is a 
question we will not undertake to answer. : 

We have differed from the Y. R. U. on most points con- 
nected with the girth rule, and we believe that its adoption 
was a mistake under the circumstances, but we recognize 
that the failure to secure the popular indorsement of the 
rule was not due to its merits or demerits; and that even 
a thoroughly good rule might have failed under the same 
conditions. At the same time, had the rule ever pro- 
gressed so far as the stage of serious argument and dis- 
cussion, its supporters would have had a hard task to 
prove that it was at all suited for American conditions. 
The outlook at the present time for any rule is very dis- 
couraging. No one seems to take any interest in the 
matter, in spite of the recognized defects of all existing 
rules. Until yachtsmen wake up and take upon them- 
selves individuality the study and public discussion of the 


+ measurement question, there can be but little done by any 


one club or other body. 

We have no opinions to express on the broader points 
of The Yachtsman’s statement, but as far as yachting is 
concerned we feel certain that the great majority of Amer- 
ican yachtsmen recognize to-day the importance of one 
common international measurement rule. If two new 
-tules could be proposed now, of equal technical merit, 
but one exclusively American and the other uniform with 
the British rule, this fact would weigh with many in the 
choice of the latter. 


Mineola IL. 


Tue first of the new one-design. class poilding, st 
Bristol, Mineola II., owned by Rear-Com. Angust - 
mont, N, Y. Y. C., was. launched at 8 A.-M..on Jan, 16, 
the owner coming up in his private car, accompani 


a few, friends. The yacht was christened by Miss Natalie 
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Schenck. The new class, which will include four to six 
pockts of the same design, will be 106ft. over all, 7oft. 
-w.l., 20ft. beam and 15ft. draft; keel cutters of com- 
posite construction, the frames being of steel angle bulbs 
with a single skin below and double above water. The 
lead keel weighs 40 tons. The spar dimensions, accord- 
ing to the Boston Globe, are as follows: 

ast, 78ft. 5in. extreme length; topmast, 47ft. 4in.; 
bowsprit, 25ft. 8in.; main boom, 75ft.; gaff, 42ft. gin.; 
spinaker pole, 58ft. 3in.; No. 1 topsail yard, 48ft.; No. 2 
topsail yard, 35ft. 4in.; No. 1 topsail club, 36ft. 3in.; No. 
2 topsail club, 27ft. 3in. 

The mast is 57ft. deck to hounds and 14ft. in the mast- 
head. It is 1534in. in diameter at the deck and 1634in. 
greatest diameter just below the hounds. The extreme 
diameter of the boom is 12in., topmast 8!4in., bowsprit 
10%in., gaff 8in., and spinaker pole 7%4in. The club top- 
sail yards are flattened on the sides, a new departure in 
spar making, and are 6 by 8 and 5% by 7%in. respectively 
in No. 1 and No, 2. No. 1 topsail club is 5%4in. in diam- 
eter, and No, 2 is Sin. 

Each cutter will have a special steam tender Soft. long, 
the first of these, also for Mr. Belmont, being launched 
immediately after the cutter, being christened Scout. The 
spaces vacated by these two yachts were at once utilized 
for the construction of two more of the same class. 





(Western Yachts. 


Genesee—Beaver. 


Curcaco, Ill., Jan. 19—Among the rumors of an ad- 
vanced nature which are floating about anent yachting 
plans for this region next summer is the announcement 
that there will be a determined effort made by the Co- 
lumbia Y. C., of this city, to bring together the yachts 
Genesee and Beaver, which last summer met in a well- 
fought series, with victory for the Chicago boat. Some 
of the local men are very anxious to see these fast ones 
come together again for a bout. To give these two a rub 
we may also next summer have a good one in the 35- 
footer, now building by Davies, designer of Blade and 

ymph. Two or three new half-raters are also under 
way in this port, and there is going on a general over- 
hauling and refitting of the older boats of the fleet, so 
that we should see quite a navy in commision next 
summer, 

Gloriana is really to come here to Chicago Y. C. as 
property of Mr, Whitely, and on dit that two other 
Eastern boats will be purchased and brought here a 





' YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Cleveland Y. C., held Wednesday evening, Jan. 10, an 
amendment to the constitution to reduce the number of 
directors from fifteen to nine was adopted and the fol- 
lowing directors elected: For three years—Com. Geo. 
H. Worthington, E. A. Overbeke, A. R. Landreth, Jr. 
For two years—E. W. Radder, F. W. Roberts, Geo. 
W. Cleveland. For one year—E. E. Pettibone, Geo. R. 
McKay, John Barth. At the meeting of the new board 
of directors, held Thursday 0 11, the following 
officers were elected: Com., Geo. H. Worthington; Vice- 
Com., Edw. A. Overbeke; Rear-Com., John Barth; Sec- 
Treas., A. R. Landreth, Jr.; Meas., Jos. Kerbel; Asst. 
Meas., C. W. Kelly; Surveyor, John Overbeke; Fleet 
Surgeon, Dr. E. E. Beeman. ouse Committee: E. 
W. Radder, Geo. W. Cleveland, C. R. Luethmeyer. Re- 
gatta Committee: Vice-Com, Edw. A. Overbeke, G. H. 
Gardner, Douglas Perkins, Jr. Entertainment Com- 
mittee: F. W. Roberts, Chas. D. Stewart, E. E. Petti- 
bone. Auditing Committee: Rear-Com. John Barth, 
Douglas Perkins, Jr.. W. H. Wyman. 


Ashumet, sloop, has been sold to a syndicate of Charles- 
ton, S. C., yachtsmen. 

The nominating committee of the New York Y. C. 
posted the following nominations on Jan. 18, the annual 
meeting and election being on Feb. 8: Com., Lewis Cass 
Ledyard; Vice-Com., August Belmont; Rear-Com., C. L. 
F. Robinson; Sec’y, J. V. S. Oddie; Treas., F. W. J. 
Hurst; Meas., John Hyslop; Fleet Surgeon, Morris J. 
Asch; Regatta Committee, S. Nicholson Kane, Chester 
Griswold and William Butler Duncan, Jr.; Committee on 
Admissions, C. Oliver Iselin, Henry C. Ward, James C. 
Bergan, James A. Wright and Frederic Gallatin; House 
Committee, Harrison B. Moore, Thomas A. Bronson and 
Francis H. Davies; Library Committee, Theodore C. 
Zerega, Arthur H. Clark and Paul E. Stevenson; Com- 
mittee on Club Stations, F. Augustus Schermerhorn, F. 
P. Sands, Frederick H. Benedict, Edward R. Ladew, 
Charles Lane Poor, William H. Thomas, L. Vaughn 
Clark, Harrison B. Moore, Amzi L. Barber and John P. 

nean. 

The Marblehead Yacht Yard, which has been for some 
time in charge of designer Purdon in the absence abroad 
of W. B. Stearns, is turning out quite a lot of work this 
winter, and has many creditable boats well in hand. 
Nothing but first-class work is being done, and no offer 
ne Sa eet pee vnee to. Co Seager. Sere. f the 
three 35-footers ordered last aon on designs similar to 
Purdon’s successful cruiser Hilalia, two are about finished, 
and a third one for J. P. Helton is well along. 

This boat is of more beam and less draft. ere are in 
it two staterooms, besides a lavatory and large cabin that 
will bunk four, a good-sized galley and the forecastle 
with bunks for two men. This boat is to be most hand- 
somely finished in mahogany throughout, the others in 
oak and butternut. Every part of the work is of the 
highest grade throughout. The fastenings are all copper, 
yellow metal or Tobin bronze, and all woodwork inside 
and out is of the finest quality that can be found. 

A cruiser of 27ft. waterline for Henry A. Church 
is finished and shows a very handsome cabin. The boat 
is of the deep-bodied type, giving full standing head room, 
a very comfortable boat in a seaway. The 25ft. sailabout 
is ready for Dr. F. Dexter and shows a rather lean, fast- 
going orm. The plank is going on the 22ft. sailabout for 

. M. Hoe, of New York, and she will be ready to go to 
Seal Harbor, Me., early in the spring. Sumner Foster is 

knockabout ,and she will be built 


to have a new racing 
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by Jansen, of Gloucester. Thete are also two designs 
for the Seawanhaka gift. raceabout class. to Spin- 
drift, which beat them all out there last year. She was 
built for T, H. Webb, but was not successful here.—Bos- 
ton Globe. 

Large groups of workmen have been busy recently on 
the brigantine Aloha, lately built on the design of Clinton 
H. Crane, at the Erie Basin, for the Messrs. James, of 
the New York Y. C. There have been reductions every- 
where. About 17ft. of heavy bowsprit has-been taken 
off and now lies on the wharf. A lighter jibboom will be 
used. Both the lower masts have been out, and 6ft. have 
been taken off the foot of each. 

According to the mate, Andrew Berthold, the total 
height of the spars on this boat was at first 152ft.; 14ft. 
have now been taken off the total height of the forward 
sticks; 11ft. in all have been taken off the mainmast and 
main topmast; 7ft. have been taken off the royal. The 
Aloha will still carry a topgallant mast, and her forward 
sails will be as follows: Foresail, foretopsail, fore upper 
topsail, topgallant sail and royal. 

ate Berthold said that as soon as the alterations. were 

finished the Aloha would be taken out to be tried. The 

pee will then be provisioned for a long cruise-—New 
ork Tribune. 

Morven, steam yacht, the Earl of Lathom, has been 
chartered by C. L. F. Robinson, of the New York Y. C., 
for a Mediterranean cruise. 

The executive committee of the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion of Long Island Sound, A. B. Alley, of the Larch- 
mont Y. C., and Newberry D. Lawton, of the Atlantic 
Y. C., met at the Transportation Club in the Hotel Man- 
hattan on Jan. 17 to discuss the rules of their different 
organizations and to see if they could not be made uni- 
form before the opening of the next yachting season. The 
rules of important questions such as classification, meas- 
urements and time allowance are pretty much the same. 
the difference being in a few small matters that make it 
very confusing. The Larchmont and Atlantic clubs limit 
the draft of boats, and the Yacht Racing Association, for 
the sake of having uniformity, is willing to adopt the 
rule. The Larchmont Club sends each class off separately 
and the Y. R. A. starts two or three classes in a bunch. 

All the rules were carefully gone over last night, and 
each representative made concessions so that if they had 
received power to act all the rules would have been alike. 
The yachtsmen, however, have to reports their respective 
clubs, and ‘action will be taken next mojtth. The meeting 
was a harmonious one. Every one prvsent felt the im- 
portance of having uniform rules. The changes to be 
made will in no way affect the rules governing the con- 
struction of yachts. They will only refer to the regattas 
and sailing of yachts. 

The executive committee of the Association adopted the 
rules of the Massachusetts Knockabout Association.— 
New York Sun. 

The Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. held its annual meeting 
on Jan. 13 at the town club house, Rowe’s Wharf, Bos- 
ton, with Com. Boggs in the chair. The reports showed 
a prosperous condition of the club, with a membership of 

. The following officers were elected: Com., Edwin 

. Boggs, steamer Nashawena; Vice-Com., Winthrop 
Thayer, steamer Zuleika; Rear-Com., Edw. P. mee 
schooner Magnolia; Sec’y, William Avery Cary; Treas., 

- John L. Armory; Meas., William E. Sheriffs; Executive 
Co: mittee, Edw. V. Verplanck, J. Winthrop Dutton; 
Membership Committee, Paul F. Folsom, Herbert S. 
Potter; Regatta Committee, for one year, John L. Amory, 
William E. Robinson; for two years, A. M. Blinn, 
William E. Sheriffs, Louis M. Clark. The business meet- 
ing was followed by a supper. 

On Jan. 9 the directors of the California Y. C. elected 
the following officers: Com., C. N. Waltus; Vice-Com., 
S. F. Martin; Sec’y, G. L. Wakeman; Treas., A. Gibbs; 
Board of Directors, A. M. Clay, S. S. Sherman, M. J. 
Cairier; Regatta Committee, R. L. Eavens, H. L. Clapp, 
I. N. Clay: delegation to International Club, A. M. Clay, 
R. R. Le Hommidue, C. N. Waltus. 


The American Y. C. of New York and Milton Point, 
originally established as a club for steam yacht owners, 
has elected the following officers, the annual meeting 
being held in New York on Jan. 16: Com., J. Murray 
Mitchell; Vice-Com., Henr Eaton; Rear-Com., 
George W. Quirtard; Sec’y, Thomas L. Scovill; Treas., 
William Porter Allen; Fleet Surgeon, Samuel B. Lyon, 
M. D.; Meas., H, de B. Parsons; Consulting Engineer, 
George W. Magee, U. S. N.; Trustees (class of 1903), J. 
a Wainwright, Thomas L. Scovill and Charles A. 

uld. 


The Victoria Y. C., of Hamilton, Ontario, held its an- 
nual meeting on Jan. 15, the following officers being 
elected: Com., Frank E. Walker; Vice-Com., James A. 
Cox; Rear-Com., G. F. Crawford; Hon. Sec’y-Treas., 
E. A. Fearnside; Ass’t Sec’y-Treas., W. A. Allen; Capt., 
Harry Sache; Hon. Meas., Geo. Allan; Hon, Starter, W. 
Phillips; Hon. Timer, F. Ward; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. M. 
H. TenEyck; Auditors, Fred Staunton, John Reid, W. H. 
Woodman; Sailing Committee, S. Mellon, R. Hunter, G. 
Wark, D. Wark, J. Denow and H. Wade; House Com- 
mittee, Vice-Com. Cox, D. Wark, Wm. Allen, John Bain, 
George White, Herb. Connell, E. Dornan, Frank Hall, 
Dan Tracey, Arch. Allan, O. W. Gibb and George 
Allan. Mr. E, A. Fearnside, the honorary secretary of 
the club, was presented with a gold watch, chain and 
locket, and an illuminated testimonial by the members; 
Com. Walker presenting a gold-mounted umbrella. The 
club now numbers 204 members. 


The Dorchester (Mass.) Y. C. has elected the following 
officers: Com., Franklin L. Codman; Vice-Com., T. W. 
King; Rear-Com., Theo. W. Souther; Treas., George H. 
Collyer; Sec’y, Fred P. Hayward; Meas., C. W. A. Bart- 
lett; Board of Directors, Commodore, Vice-Commodore, 

and Treasurer, ex officio, and C. H. Nute, W, 
S. Mace, H. W. Smith; House Committee, J he 
Preston, David G. Robinson, Stephen P. Perrin; Mem- 
bership Committee, W. G. Hayward, Theo. W. Souther, 
C. W. A. Bartlett, Dr. J. H. Daly, Sec’y, ex officio; Re- 
gaits Committee, Arthur P. Nute, Oliver F. Davenport, 


. W. King, J. C. Gray, Thomas Leavitt, Jr. 


The Burgess Y. C., of Marblehead, held its annual elec- 
tion on Jan 11. the following officers | 
Lawrence F. Percival; Vice-Com., 


elected: Com., 
Wo Stuart, Jr.5 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Reaf-Com,, F. G. Macomber, Jr.; Sec’y, Fred Nichols; 
Treas., Joseph W, Shepherd; Meas,, Alvin F. Whitmore; 
Executive Committee, Everett Paine, Benjamin G. Mel- 
vin, Lawrence G. Percival, W. H. Stuart, Jr., Joseph W. 
Shepherd; Regatta Committee, F. G. Macomber, Frank 
W. Goodwin, Ernest A. Welt, W. O. Doherty, Henry A. 
Goodwin; Membership Committee, Horace L. Broughton, 
Frank R. Washburn, Herbert S. Goodwin, Alvin F. Whit- 
more; House Committee, J. Edgar Parker, D. Robert 
Stone, Charles Goodwin; Board of Judges, Willard B. 
Jackson, Wm. H. Quiner, Jr., D. Robert Stone, F. W. 
Nichols, Ernest A. Webb. 


Capt. Harry Stanwood, the well-known yacht master, 
of Brooklyn, died on Jan. 13 at his home, having been 
ill for some time with a cancer. He leaves a wife and 
two children. 


Diana, naphtha yacht, F. W. Hanan, from New Haven 
for Florida, put into Southport, N. C., on Jan. 16, and 
sailed the same evening, but broke her after piston rod 
and returned, 


Virginia, steam yacht, Isaac Stern, sailed from New 
York on Jan. 15 for the Mediterranean, where her owner 
will jom her. Capt. Leander Jeffries is in command. 


The Gas Engine & Power Company, is building an 
auxiliary schooner for Wm. Marks, of Philadelphia, who 
will name her La Barbara. She will be 68ft. over all, 
56ft. I.w.l., 15ft. 6in. beam and 2ft. roin. draft of hull. 
Being intended for Southern waters, she will have a cen- 
nesoard, wP motive power with be a naphtha engine 
of 20 H. P. 


For the second time in five years the Jersey City Y. C. 
has suffered by fire, its club house at Communipaw hav- 
ing burned on the night of Jan. 15. The house was a 
frame building two stories high and contained a quantity 
of yacht rigging, sails, etc. The loss is estimated at 
$3.coo, partly insured. 

The Victoria Y. C., of Ottawa, proposed to build a 
fine club house on Lake Deschenes, near Ottawa. 

The two schooners, Lasca and Alcaea, arrived at 
Southampton from New York on Jan. 14. 


On Jan. 11, at Norwich, Conn., Gustav Souliez, a 
Frenchman, pleaded guilty to robbing yachts in New 
Haven Harbor last September, and was sentenced to one 
year and eight months in State prison. He was cruising 
about the Sound in a large rowboat and was caught at 
night on board a yacht in the harbor. 


Catania, steam yacht, has been chartered to Wm. Astor 
for a Mediterranean cruise. 


Erin, steam yacht, Sir Thomas Lipton, has sailed from 
Southampton for the Mediterranean, where her owner 
and friends will join her. 

The January number of Marine Engineering contains 
many interesting articles on engineering and naval archi- 
tecture; the paper on steam yacht design and construction 
by W. A, Fairburn is concluded; an interesting paper on 
commercial types of watertube boilers is begun, and there 
is a description of a new naphtha twin-screw lifeboat, 
with other articles on such subjects as the new war ships, 
watertube boilers in the navy, steam navigation, etc. 


Rifle Bange and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue regular shoot was held Jan. 21. Conditions were off-hand, 
200yds., at the standard American target. Weather conditions were 
very good. A Drube was high on the special target with 43. Capt. 
Gindele was high on the champion target with the score of 82: 











Champion score: 





MONEE capincdnpecapoepocgsesssssveses 699799 810 7 882 
EGEENOEE oS de ccteetcesiccscisesscis 885685377 865 
BEE? pc\SncVacdhgachcodeevecseuedet 91010 7666 8 5 673 
POURS  ceccccccvcascceccocsecteccscues 8887898 8 6 5&5 
EL. weunvncidhendcncsvocevccecvus 655710 8 8 5 4 i—65 
icsanaburitaiiuiedhameinnn neh aes 8 41010 6 6 6 7 410-71 
—- ShghvetsVahkeouseseseereooces 98785578 7 TT 
WB: cccccecccsceacqbatetdasebioc ald 710478 8 7510 9% 
EPEUME cececccovcccsoccnecsccesetecece 910 610 8 8 7 9 7 781 
SEOUOUED: Seiscccccccccccscedsttetve 765106 98 78 910-78 
DN eed i Did pi GMC ccigiensd an 866765 68 6 7-6 
‘ ; Practice Scores. Special Scores. 
Weinheimer .. 9 8 6 5 610 8 8 710-7 8 8 5 6 835 
Nestler ....... 8 978 71019 510 9-83 91010 7 6—42 
Gindele ....... 9 810 7 810101010 991 6997 940 
SA 8 79 9 910 81010 58 8 8 8 7 839 
Uckotter 896969 6 6910-77 6 5 5 710—33 
ee ye. - 68 8 678 5 7610-71 8 41010 6—38 
oe - 810 710 9 9 6 8 9 884 9878 5-37 
runs .. - 6 8 7 810 910 7 9 882 710 47 88 
Drube . - 9910 9 77710 6 781 =9 10 610 S42 
Trounstine..... 10 9 9 8 8 9 710 5 6—81 7510 56 9-36 
Roberts ....... 10 610 71010 8 9 910-89 8 6 6 7 6—33 





Iroquois Rifle Club. 


Pirtssurc, Pa., Jan. 20.—Herewith are scores of the Troquois 
Rifle Club for the week ending Jan. 20: 


Medal match: . 
R R Bennett..... 39 41 42 44-166 W Riebling ..... 44 43 41 43—171 
42 43 41 43—169 40 37 42 38—157 
G Sperling........ 36 37 42 42—157 41 38 44 44—167 
40 38 41 41—160 L P Ittel........ 44 48 50 50— 
30 35 46 28—139 H B Pierce....... 40 38 41 42—161 
A Huebner ...... 24 22 20 22—- 88 L A Schmidt....30 36 38 41—144 
30 25 28 24—107 
Bennett handicap: 
A Hofmeister ...37 33 41 43-154 L P Ittel......... 48 48 50 50—192 
36 32 40 42-150 H B Pierce...... 40 38 41 42—161 
. 42 44 37 42-165 L A Schmidt..... 30 35 38 41—144 
G Sperling ...... 40 41 43 41-165 O L Hertig,.....41 44 43 41—169 
39 48 40 44—171 H Sperling...... 49 44 45 47—185 
Record scores: 
W Riebling............. 37 38—75 O L Hertig ............ 40 41—81 
39 41-80 H get Te ee 38 41—79 
SD WUE < Ss cscsccsioc 41 41-82 H eons Siddddiadddd 44 4993 
A Hofmeister........... 4 31—75 


Walter aang is now shooting in his regular form again. Our 
genial shooter, L. P. Ittel, is still showing a good example by 


making good scores. He and Harry Sperling are making prepara- 
tions to attend the Sportsmen’s shoot in March. Look out for 
that first prize. 
Subjoined is the citcular letter of the club: 
Sreruine. 


P Pa., , 1900. 
Dear Sir and Member: TTTSBURG, Fa. Jan. 19, 1900 


Your attention is called to the following announcements: 

1. The distribution of prizes won in the members’ contest at the 
recent tournament will ‘take place at *he club house, Tuesday 
eveni' the 23d inst. The Beech cup will also be presented to the 
winner on this occasion, The attendance of all members is re- 


club’s next regular meetin ill 
the 39th inst. The annual reports 


be héld om Morids: 
of the offcers will be 


. Visitors are welcome. 
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read on this occasion. Messrs. Foster, Garrison and M. J. Brad- 
shaw are catididates for membership in the club. 


3. The membcrs’ gallery programme for the current is now 


in ation. Among other events on the same is the Bennett 
handicap match for cash prizes, kindly presented by our tellow 
member, Mr. R. R. Bennett. The conditions are shots to a 


score, secret handicap, the contest to end June 30, 1900; 25 scores 
being required to eligibility in the competition for prizes. There 
will be two proces rize, $20; fourth, $10. This departure trom 
conventional methods s ould attract the attention and insure the 
participation of all members. L. G. Graut, Sec’y. 


Rifle at St. Louts, Mo. 


‘ Z HE programme of the Central Sharpshooters’ Association is as 
ollows: 

The season will open at the club’s range at Bobringville, St. 
Louis county, Jan. 21. On Feb. 4 a team match will be shot with 
the Chicago sharpshooters, ten men on each team, scores to be 
exchanged by ar. Challenges will be issued in the near 
future to other rific clubs, East and West. 

A continuous match for medals and diplomas will be held on 
every regular shootin day, beginning Jan. 21. Match tickets 

ood for ten shots each will be sold by the captain; re-entries un- 

imited. Every score must be shot at 200yds., off-hand, on the 25- 
ring target, and must consist of ten consecutive shots on match 
ticket. No run will constitute a score unless shot on signed and 
countersigned ticket in presence of officers in charge. 

For the medal contest the members will be classified into four 
groups, according to their skill, and they oo be reclassified at 
the end of four months if necessary. At the fall shoot of 1900 a 
fine gold medal will be awarded to the man in each class who 
has shot the highest ten scores of his class on match tickets. 

Every member who, during the season, has shot on match tickets 
ten scores, averaging 180 points or better, will receive a framed 
diploma as rifleman; points average or better qualify as marks- 
man; 210 or better as sharpshooter, and 220 or better as expert, and 
diplomas will be awarded accordingly. 

The range is reached by hourly bus from 7800 Ivory avenue. 
It is expected that the contest for diplomas 
of qualification, which are official proofs of skill, will bring out 
a large attendance, as every man now has an opportunity to win 
distinction by sheer merit. 





Rifle at Denver. 
On Jan. 14, at the shoot of the Denver, Colo., Rifle Club, A. W. 


Peterson qualified te contest for the medal by a score of $7. The 
scores were as follows: 
RW Pisce dc evidecdicsiiccccses 810 91010 8 7 7 8 10—87 
8 7510 9101010 8 7—s4 
© Te REO ia «6 Foie ce cccccvrnsues 10 6 810 510 71010 8—84 
810 95 9 9 8 910 6—83 
DD Ae ha tditecdadscccvacricedecs 10-710 8 6 8 7 8 9 9-82 
7 81010 6 71010 9 4-81 
ie} Pea Wiiais csscvevcsscodscece 5 810 610 9 9 5 8 10—80 
7997610 69 5 77 
DE Tae EP caste hess iviescdccecisce 998898 68 8 679 
9886756547 8 
Ce Gi osi csc caw esccscdcccencce 76610 9 6 410 8 6-72 
69479768 7 972 
JF Pe Eats vacecivcinvscctsccccnce 4353248 3 846 


On Jan. 17, in Brooklyn, the rapid-fire match between the Brook- 
lyn Revolver Club and the Louisville Revolver Club, of Louisville, 
each club using its own range, resulted in a victory for the Brook- 
lyns, they winning by five points. The Brooklyn men’s score was: 
Dr A A Webber.. Spacess 97 95 87 97 98—474 
61 69 91 86 96—403 












Grapshooting. 


your shoot to be announced here send tn 








Fixtures. 


Jan. 25.—Royersford, Pa.—On grounds of Twin City Gun Club 
lvu-target event. H. E. Buckwalter, Mgr. 
Jan. 27.—Umaha, Neb.—Umaha-Kansas City team match. 
a 31.—Brookiyn, L. 1.—¥First contest for Brooklyn Eagle 
ophy. 
eb, 6-7.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. 


i I.—Schorty’s first annual 
live-bird tournament. 


B L. H. Schortemeier, Manager. 

Feb. 6-8.—indianapolis, Ind.—Limited Gun Ciup’s Grand Central 
American handicap tournament. One day targets, one day spar- 
rows and one day live pigeons. Bert. A. Adams, Sec’y. 

Feb. 8.—Newark, N. ).—E C cup contest’ for championship of 
New Jersey, on Smith Brothers’ grounds, at 2 o’clock, between 
Mr. George Piercy, holder, Jersey City, and Mr. J. J. Fleming, 
of Newark. : 

Feb. 13-17.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Third annual midwinter tourna- 
ment; $1,000 added; 2-cent targets (Rose system) and live birds 
(high guns). Capt. A. K. Smith, Sec’y. 

Feb. 14.—Brooklyn.—On grounds of Brooklyn Gun Club—first 
contest for Greater New York challenge trophy. 

eb, 22.—Providence, R. 1.—Holiday shoot of the Providence 
Gun Club. R. C, Root, Sec’y. 
Feb. 22.—Dexter Park, brooklyn, L, I.—Live-bird shoot for 


the benefit of Mr. W. Mills. 
Pe wg 22.—Jersey City, N. J.—Holiday shoot of the Hudson Gun 
ub. 


1 james Hughes, Sec’y. 
Feb. 22.—Yonkers, N Y.—Target and live-bird shoot of the 
Yonkers Gun Club at Hollywood inn, Dunwoodie. G. C. Stengei, 


ec’ y. 
Feb. 22.—Circleville, O.—Pickaway Rod and Gun Club’s tourna- 


ment. 
oa 22.—Rochester, N. Y.—Holiday shoot of the Rochester Gun 

ub. 

Feb. 22.—Albany, N. Y.—Target tournament of the Forester 
Gun Club. H. H. Valentine, oe 

Feb. 12.—Newark, N. J.—All-day target shoot of the Forester 
Gun Club, J. J. Fleming, ony. 

Feb. 22.—Newark, N. J.—All-day target shoot of the Forester 
Gun Club. v; J. Fleming, Sec’y. 

April 2.—Interstate Park, near Jamaica, L. I.—Interstate Asso 
ciation’s Grand American Handicap. Edward Banks, Sec’y. 
April 10-13.—Baltimore, Md.—Kegular Spring tournament of the 
Baltimore Shooting Association; two days at targets, two days a‘ 
live birds; added money. H. P. Collins, Sec’y. 

April 18-21.—Lincoln, Neb.—Third annual amateur tournament o/ 
fee. Lincoln Gun Club. Live birds and targets. W. S. Stein, 


may —.—Memphis, Tenn.—Memphis Gun Club’s annual tourna 
May 56.—Grand Crossing, Ill.—Grand Crossing Gun Club’s 


tournament. _ 

May 7.—Chicago, [!1.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour 
nament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. . is 
Leffingwell, eer. 

May 14, St, Louis, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro 
tective Association’s twenty-third annual tournament, week com 


mencing May 14. H. B. Collins, Sec’y. 
May 24-25.—Upper Sandusky, Gorligeer Sandusky Gun Club’. 
tournament. 


May 90.—Canajoharie, N. 


Y.—Annual target tournament of the 
Canajoharie Gun : reo 


Club. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 
ed 30-31.—Elwood, Ind.—Zoo Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 
J._ M. Livingston, nore 
May 30-June 1.—London, O.—London Gun Club’s tournament. 
une Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
ew York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game 
Henry L. Gates, Seey. 
une &-6.—Monroe, Wis.—Monroe Gun Club’s tournament. J. C 


’ y. 
une 5-7.—Columb O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ ‘ 
wits i oak ae ee: ee pe 
June 11.—Interstate Park, near Jamaica, L. I.—Interstate A 
a. first annual handicap target tournament. Edwa::: 
nks, 'y. 
June 12-14—Sioux City, Ia.—Sixth annual amateur t a- 
ment of the Soo Gun Club, W i 


2 We - : 
June WwW, Va—Fourth tournament of 
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the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices 
ef Besthwroed Rod end Gus Club. Added money and macdhentine 
prizes. J. A. Jones, See’y, Charleston, W.Va. . 

Aug. 25-30.—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, Ia.—Budd-Gilbert 
**Grooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 

roo! un Club.—Thir urday of each mon 

n contest Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 

andicap free-entry contest. 

Watson's Park.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Medal contest the first 
and third Fridays of each month. ; 5 

Chicago, Iil.—Garfield Gun Club’s semi-monthly live-bird shoot 
second and third Saturdays = month at Watson’s Park. 

Chicago, Ill._—Eureka Gun Club’s semi-monthly club shoets first 
and third Saturdays of each month at Watson’s Park. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 








mon all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mai 


alisuch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 
———— 


The programme of the Grand Central Handicap tournament of 
the Limited Gun Club can be obtained of the secretary, Mr. Bert 
B. Adams, 15 North Illinois street, Indianapolis, oo to whom 

uns and sheils may be sent and will be delivered on the grounds 
ree. On Feb. 6, the first day, there are twelve events on the 
programme: Two at 10 targets, four at 15, five at 20, and one event 
at 10 pairs. The division of purses are: 10-target events, 40, 35 and 
2 per cent.; 15 targets, 35, 80, 20 and 15 per cent.; 20 targets, 2, 
25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. The entrance is based on 10 cents per 
target. On the second day, Feb. 7, there are six sparrow events: 
Four at 15 sparrows and two at 20; entrance based on 20 cents per 
sparrow. The rise will be 25yds., 35yds. boundary; no retrieving; 
a bird once down will be scored dead. Division of purses 36, 
20 and 10 per cent. On the third day, the third | and Centra 
Handicap at pigeons will take place. Twent entries are guaran- 
teed; surplus added. The conditions are pigeons, $25, birds 
included. Twenty entries, four moneys, 40, 30, and 10 per cent.; 
twenty-five or over, five moneys, 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. 
A. A: rules govern. Rise 26 to 3lyds. Entries close with the 
firing of the first gun on the second round. Shooting begins each 
day at 9 o’clock. Pigeons 25 cents. Sparrows 10 cents. Targets 
2 cents. Take Fair Grounds car. Tournament committee: Messrs. 
E. H. Tripp, E. E. Neal, Geo. C. Beck, G. Moller and Dr. O. F. 
Britton. he tournament is open to all. ; 

Mr. Geo. S. McAlpin, the famous trap shot, at a gathering of 
his friends on Monday of this week, formally announced that he 
retired forever from all match shooting. He stated that his posi- 
tion in the trapshooting world was misunderstood by many of his 
friends, and almost entirely so by the world at large. He explained 
to me that he did not seek matches, did not want ——. and 
never issued a challenge to shoot a match. Some one else always 
had taken the initiative in challenging him; that, when chal- 
lenged, he felt he should have the privilege of making his own 
terms. His business interests are such that he cannot leave them to 
shoot every match that is offered; if he did so, he would be shoot- 
ing matches constantly, to the exclusion of all else. That a match, 
to be acceptable, ae the circumstances, must have been for a 
large competition in order to compensate him for expense of train- 
ing, if he won, and that being the challenged party, and eminent in 
the successful strata of the trapshooting world, he believed it was 
his privilege to make such conditions as he felt were his right. 
As shooting was but an incident with him, and the match features 
were the cause of so much that was distasteful to him, he has 
decided to withdraw from all matches permanently. 


The president of the Crescent Athletic Club, Mr. J. H.. Oliphant, 
in his annual report, which touched incidentally on the reports of 
the different committee on bowling, gymnasium and swimming 

ool, lacrosse, lawn tennis, ice hockey, golf, baseball, bicycling, 
oul, rowing and swiniming, and shooting, had this to present 
concerning the latter sport: “The interest of the members in this 
sport is increasing at a very gratifying rate. A great many new 
faces have been added to the list of regular shooters. Since last 
season there have been great changes made by separating the 
magautrap from the expert traps, thereby being able to shoot 
two squads at the same time, which has proven a great ahvninge, 
especially on holidays. The shooting committee wish to thank the 
members for the interest taken in the sport, which has now become 
the leading fall and winter pastime at Bay Ridge. ; ; 

The programme of Schorty’s first annual live-bird handicap, to 
be held at Dexter Park, Jamaica avenue and Enfield street, Brook- 
lyn, Feb, 6 and 7, is as follows. Events the first day: No. 1, 6 
live birds, entrance, including birds, $3; No. 2, 7 live birds, en- 
trance, including birds, $5, three moneys, Rose system; No. 15 
live birds, Billy Mills’ Handicap, entrance $6, birds extra, four 
moneys, Rose system. Events the second day: No. 1, miss-and- 
out, entrance $2, birds extra; No. 2, 30 live birds, Dexter Park 
Handic ap. entrance $20, birds included, four moneys, class shoot- 

0, 


ing, 40, 20 and 10 per cent. Shooting commences at 10 o’clock. 
Birds 2% cents. H. W. Fleming, cashier; L. H. Schortemeier, 
manager. Added to the programme is this reminder: Don’t 


forget Billy Mills’ benefit. Live birds, at Dexter Park, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Feb. 22, beginning at 10 A. M. 

Mr, William S. Stein, secretary-treasurer of the Lincoln Gun 
Club, writes us as follows: ‘fhe Lincoln Gun Club will hold its 
fourth annual tournament at Lincoln, Neb., April 18, 19, 20 and 21. 
Since the last tournament held by the club, a year ago, it has 
consolidated with the Capital City Gun Club, which dated back for 
fifteen years, and there is now but one gun club in Lincoln, and 
we take pride in claiming it the largest in the West. Every effort 
will be puth forth to make our coming tournament the largest and 
most successful tournament ever held in this part of the country. 
We will add about $1,500, besides championship badges. You can 
readily see what an attendance this will insure. 


Mr. Harvey McMurchy, of the Hunter Arms Co., arrived in 
New York on Thursday of last week and remained two or three 
days. He received several hundred hearty handshakes within a 
short time after his arrival. The bloom of good health was on 
his cheek, as was to be expected after a long sojourn in the balmy 
climate of the Pacific coast. Mr. McMurchy journeys thitherward 
soon again, but hopes to so adjust business matters that he may 
return and join in the competition at the Grand American Handi- 
cap. Should he be present at that great event, the winner will 
have to shoot as he never shot before, if he defeats that valiant 
master of the shotgun. 


There will be a practice shoot on the grounds of the Brooklyn 
Gun Club on Wednesday of this week, with a view to testing and 
preparing capabilities for the challenge trophies which are soon 
to be launched. These grounds are deservedly popular. While a 
good sum of money goes into the club’s treasury, it quite as readil 
goes out again in special prizes, so that the gain is mostly wit 
the shooters themselves. No club about New York gives so many 
valuable special prizes as the Brooklyn Gun Club, and the entrance 
never exceeds the price of targets. This is the policy of John 
S. Wright, the manager. 


On Saturday of last week, the New York German Gun Club 
held its annual meeting, and elected officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, John H. Wellbrock; Vice-President, Henry Meyer; Secre- 
tary, es Mesloh; Treasurer, John P. Dannefelser; Captain, 
Peter Garms; Handicappers, Dr. George V. Hudson, Fr ick 
Sauter, John P. Danefelser, Peter Garms, and John Schlicht; 
Auditing Committee, W. G. Maisenholder, and Henry Meyer. The 
chair appointed John P. Dannefelser, Dr. Hudson, Peter Garms 
and John Schlicht a committee to revise the by-laws of the club. 


Mr. R. C. Root, secretary of the Providence, R. I., Gun Club, 
under date of Jan. 22, writes us as follows: “The Providence Gun 
Club will hold a shoot on Feb. 22, weather permitting, for which 
the programmes will be issued later. It is the intention of the 
club to have the new heating apparatus installed and in 
working order by Washirigton’s Birthday, so that the club house 
shall be thoroughly heated in all parts. The club is in a healthy 
condition, due mm great part to the added interest created by the 
Interstate Association tournament, held last season. 


Mr. E. Hough, in “Western Trap” this week, mentions that the 


i Sportsmen’s Park is making progress, $10,000 being sub- 
ee aad: that the veteran Mr. John atson, will have charge 
of it. We are glad to learn that the Chi Park will be a 


success, for there is room for it, and a need 
world. 


° 
it in the shooting 


The Hazard Powder Co., 44 Cedar street New York, has issued ~ 
°o 


a small folder, Heating of the doings r. J. A. R. Elliott with 
s 


“Blue Ribbon” in his great matches, and they will send it to 
those who make known their wishes for it. 

Mr. S. A. Tucker, whose fame extends through the world with ee 
Parker gun, was a visitor in the East during some days e 
eft New York for Philadelphia on Tuesday of this ; thence 

goes Westward. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


In the contest for the E C cup, emblematic of the hamplenstlp 
of New Jersey, Mr. George Piercy, the holder, defeated Mr. C. W. 
Feigenspan, of Newar y a_score of 45 to 44, at Smith Brothers’ 

ounds, Newark, N. J., on qm 17. - After the race was over Mr. 

._J. Fleming, a member of the Forester Gun Club, challenged the 
winner and deposited the necessary sum in the hands of Mr. 
Edward Banks, to make the challenge good. The contest was fixed 
to take place on Feb. 8, at 2 o’clock, on Smith Brothers’ grounds, 
Foundry and Ferry streets, Newark. 

Under the head of “St. Louis Doings” Mr. Paul R. Litzke.in- 
forms our readers that Dupont Park is now under the management 
of Mr. Dave Elliott, who has secured a five years’ lease of it. 
Those who wish to shoot at targets or live birds will be accom- 
modated at any time. Under the capable management of :Mr. 
Elliott, the shooting interests of St. wis should have a most 
valuable impetus henceforth. Mr. Litzke also gives the pro- 
> of the Hot Springs, Ark., midwinter tournament, Feb. 

to li. 

The rules governing the contests for the Greater New York 
championship, appear elsewhere in our trap columns. They were 
greperes by Mr. W. R. Hobart, and are very skillfully devised. 
‘hey give quick action and accurate determination of the cham- 
pionship, as they it the holder to shoot against all comers 
who are duly qualified, as is proper in a championship contest. 

A Sioux City daily, under date of Jan. 15, states: ‘Paul North, 
of Cleveland, inventor of the magautrap, was in the cit 


f yester- 
EY e made arrangements to equip the traps at the Gun 
Club’s grounds with several improvements. e said that Sioux 


City not only had one of the best gun clubs in the West, but the 
finest shooting park this side of the Mississippi.” 


Jan. 18, the Forester Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., held their. 


annual meeting and elected officers for the year as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. H. Cummings; Vice-President, Dr. Ripley; Secretary, J. 
% Fleming; Treasurer, W. G. Kugler; Manager, H. E. Winans. 
After the meeting the members enjoyed an appetizing repast, and 
ate to the health of the new officers. 


The Swedesboro and Mullica Hill gun clubs had a five-men team 
race on Jan. 19, at Swedesboro, N. J. It was the third of a series. 
Each man shot at 10 birds. The scores were: Swedesboro;—Han- 
cock 3, Shivers 5, Busby 3, Gaskill 3, Headly 4; total 18. ullica 
Hill—Ridgway 4, Hazleton 6, Cattell 5, Scott 6, Shea 8; total 29. 


As will be noted on reference to the communication of Mr. 
IE-dward Banks, published in our trap columns this week, the Hand- 
icap Committee of the Grand American Handicap is the same as 
last year, except the valuable addition of the famous trap shot 
Col. James T. Anthony, of Charlotte, N. C. 


The Northside Gun Club, of eee held a live-bird shoot 
on Jan. 17, and a six-men team race, 15 birds per man, was shot 
with the following results: Capt. Smith 11, North 14, Lowe 13, 
Henderson 13, Earl 8, Amos 1 . Capt. Gerlock 9, Ewing 14, 
Yellowly 12, Faulk 11, Deitz 9, Cullen 4—69. 


The next regular live-bird shoot of the Hackensack River Gun 
Club will be held at Heflich’s grounds, on Friday of this week. 
commencing at 1 o'clock. Hoboken, Jersey City and Rutherford 
syrejPens the grounds. John Chartrand is the secretary, Hoboken, 

On Thursday of this week, at Hot Springs, Ark., Messrs. J. T. 
Loyd, of Pine Bluff, and C. E. De Long, of Hot Springs, con- 
tested for the Arkansas championship at 50 targets, unknown 
angles. 

Messrs, U. F. Bender and R. L. Packard have arranged to shoot 
a live-bird match on Tom Morfey’s grounds, at Lyndhurst, N. dy 
on Friday of this week. The conditions are 50 birds, for $100 a side. 

At Matawan, N. J., Jan. 19, in a match at 36 live birds, S0yds. 
rise, J. H. Brouse, of Perth Amboy, shot out Wm. Perrine, of 
Keansburg, in the $24 round. Score, 29 to 24. 

Mr. H. H. Valentine, Albany, N. Y., informs us that the Forester 
Gun Club, of that place, will give a target tournament, magautrap 
to throw targets, on Feb. 22, 

The Canajoharie Gun Club, of Canajoharie, N. Y., has fixed on 


May 30 for its annual target tournament. Mr. Charles Weeks is 
the secretary. 


On Feb. 12 and 22 the Forester Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., 
will give all-day target shoots, J. J. Fleming, Sec’y 


Bernarpy Waters. 





Rochester Gun Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 17.—At the weekly shoot of the Roches- 
ter Gun Club, the attendance was below what was anticipated. 
The club will hold a tournament on Washington’s Birthday: 


Targets: 10 10 15 16 10 10 3 2 
Gardinel \.scidercdcvescccede ddebivee obded Thiam DO BD Oece co co 
Gibson 1228 7 oe 
Fredericks ee ie, «ais 
Kershner 14469 10 19 2 
Parsons . > i = se. oe 
ae 3 FT 8S op 

orst Sw BR 
Case oo 00 60 ee 
Williams oo | 09 | ee Nes Wee 
Brotsch SS Fe Bree 

cDuft ma «o eae 
McCord - -. 21 24 
err B 8.6.3.6. 
Watkins 5 a 
rants ee ee 
Meyer oo 06 és 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


E C Cup Championship of New Jersey. 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 17.—There was a good attendance of shoot- 
ers to witness the contest between Messrs. George Piercy and C. 


W. Feigenspan, for the E C cup, emblematic of the championship 
of New Jersey. The match commenced about 2:30. The targets 
were thrown at angles varied and swift, so that the shooting might 
be classed as hard. Piercy lost his 18th target through his gun 
failing to cock, which, with the three misses out of the first 25, 
left him a hard up-hill struggle through the last half of the contest, 
Feigenspan missing but one out of his first 25. The latter, how- 
ever, seemed to be overcareful in the last half, and slowed up a 
bit in his time. The race was closely contested throughout, and 
was no doubt up to the moment that the last gun was fired. 

Mr. C. Von Lengerke acted as judec for Mr. Piercy. Mr. C. C. 
Beveridge for Mr. Feigenspan. r. Edward Banks was reteree. 
The contest was at 50 targets, unknown angles. The scores: 


BASS Cy . 00sccenncececcccccchpeccenad 1111111011101111001111111—21 
HOM 
> W Feigenspan...........seeseseees — 
. en 0111111110011111011101111—20—44 
S$ stakes: 
vests: i 3 3 4 Bronte: 332 4 
T t argets: 

Meee. posgses ooseee 16181911 Fanning ......... ++. 16 18 18 16 
i EE 15 191814 Sinnock ............. .. 1618 
Dominie ...... seeeee - 13151815 Perment ............. 4... 
OTF ccccccce oavece 17181814 Fleming ............ .. 1514.. 
Dams ccccccecscccns - 15161512 Fischer .............. - 1631 .. 

*Ten pairs. 

Team race, three men, 26 targets: 
Morfey ......-eeeeeeeeeeee edd Domini: ...c..seeeeeeeeeee 1d 
Banks .......++00 sodondboue Piercy ..... . 





P DW hi... pecengeeet Fanning . 
Team race, same conditions: 





fons cccccccceveseoceseses 19 Dominic secvece oroeennneaiae 

Morfey ... i Tiokide te censuses . 

PO Me. Peels. II or 
Match, at 25 targets, between Messrs. Piercy and Beveridge: 

Piercy ....- eeeacostace pe ccescecccescoseses O111111111101110011111 —21 

Dominie .......- ceevecsesececcseesscee + seehl1101011011101110111110—18 


South Side Gun Club. 
Newark, Jan. 20.—The attendance at our weekly shoot was rather 
small, owing to the bad weather. The fog was so thick that it 
required ey quick shooting to reach the targets before they were 
lost to sight. 
Tar, $ 10 10 10 10 1 10 10 10 
ee ee eee 





3 $4 7-8 6 3 
Bene ccs mom db pga gle at 
Sew ieteetctanpciect cheap Sa pte 
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No.3 No.4 
E 25..01211  25..1200 
D 29. .100 29. .11122 
i 26..21010  26..00 
29..12121 30. .200 
F 27..12111 28.0 
J coos 88.1982 
No. 7. No. 8 
E 25. .0120 eaihe 
D 30. .2202 ae 
i 26..12221 26. 11111 
31. .210 29..110 
P 28. .220 27.012 
J 





sesee __ eevee eeeee 


u. A. Hamitton, Sec’y. 
Jeannett Gun Club. 


The Jeannette Gun Club held their club live-bird contest of 1900 
at the Guttenberg race track on Friday, 


a Jan. 19. The weather was 
simply abominable. The fog was so thick that it was most diffi- 
cult fo Ae a bird, particularly a dark pigeon, after the first barrel 
was 3 

The club members turned out in good numbers, however, and 
the popular president, Mr. Fred Ehlen, still retains the high 
favor of the individual members, as shown by their attendance. 

_Mr. Otten had hard luck, as the right el of his Greener 
ejector refused to allow his gun to be closed when he was at the 
score for his tenth bird. He borrowed Mr. C. Meyer’s Daly, and 
was somewhat handicapped on account of this gun being of 
greater drop than his own. He lost the fourth bird of the shoot-off, 
a dead out, and the trophy went to Schortemeier, who shot U. M.: 
C. machine-loaded chotgua Rifleite in the first barrel, using E C 
in the second. Mr. Kid Peters, one of the club’s junior class, 
won the Class B trophy from President Ehlen and Mr. J. Mohr- 
mann on the second bird of their shoot-off. Mr. hag Bohling, 
Jjr.. won the president’s trophy. Class B, for which he had tied 
the past six months with Mr. Mohrmann, by killing 5 out of 7, the 
latter killing but 3. Following are the officers elected for the 

ear 1900: resident, Fred Ehlen; Vice-President, F. Karstens; 

reasurer, N. Brunnie; Secretary, W. P. Rottmann; Shooting 
Committee, H. Otten, chairman; C Steffens, L. H. Schortemeier. 
The scores follow. Mr. H. P. Fessenden was referee: 





FH Ehlen, ee 1220110221 8 J H Vaghts, 28..... 0121110112— 8 
H Hainhorst, 28. .1112201°21— 8 Capt Meyer. 25 1000212122— 7 
. Schortemeier, 30.2212222222—10 L roeger, 28.. 102111112— 9 
C Peters, 25 221212*220— § Karstens, 28. —9 
H Pape, Henkle, 25... - 5 
H Otten, m Rolphs, 28 O11 5 
W_P Ro Schmitt, 25....... 2002001010— 4 
Mohrmann, 26.... Meyerdeck, 25. ..2*01120122— 7 
Bohling, Jr., 28..2021202202— 7 Chas Meyer, 28..... 0112102102— 7 


Brunnie, 28......1102121111— 9 W H Ringkopff, 30.2102101221— 8 
Shoot-off: 

FP Ehien, %.......... oon 
L Schortemeier, a 

Match, 7 birds: 

J Dene, Fen, Tsicecscescs 2020222 J Mohrmann, 25...........110100 

Team race, club championship: 

Peters’ Team. 


C Peters, 25...... occeveccooes 22 
--2222 H Otten, 30 ocnepeee” 








Ehlen’s Team. 

POOTS  osccecccccvevesce 122—3 OR ci cvongnusteus cls . 
Schortemeier ..........222—3 Wee ee 111—3 
eae ee ee eee 121-3 
Capt Meyer............. 120-2 TOES FER a 

DEF vcccecnccccces --121—3 NIE tae Sines.0@em obi 211—3 
C Meyer .......... ooee 0122-3 POPC ccccccccccccccscces 
EEE oictsoscvodcouce 222—3 EN occsesciscentedl 121—3 
REID cc consnqsceee 111-3 SOU: ccvscecedas - -002—1 
RIGS ..00000000c00000.018—S Meyerdeck .... +» -010—1 
MEE “wenspcoon tunnel 000—0—26 Schmitt ................ 011—2—22 


Jounniz Jones. 


Arkansas and the South. 
St. Louis Doings. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 14.—Four members of the St. Louis Gun 
Club engaged in a 100-bird race to-day, with the result that Ed 
Prendergast carried off the honors by scoring 91 out of 100. This, 
Mr. Charles Clark writes me, was quite a performance, for the birds 
were all prompt, vigorous flyers, and principally outgoers, so that 
it required wy quick work to negotiate them successfully, 
dergast seemed to be the only one of the principals posses: of 
this knack, and his excellent time should be mainly responsible 
for his fine score. The start he made was not very impressing, but 
after the first airing of 25 he finished very strong, making one run 
of 40 and scorin out of the remaining 75, while three of his 
lost birds were dead out of bounds. This score on so superior a 
lot of birds is one of the best exhibitions of shooting skill dis- 
played in St. Louis for.some time. 

urther evidence of the quality of the birds is shown by the 
score madé by the other principals, for Chase, who finished second, 
only scored ard Collins, third, only 84. That each of these are 
4 performers they have over and again demonstrated. It 
will be remembered that Chase won the Lemp medal at the last 
Missouri State shoot in a long-drawn shoot-off, and on that oc- 
casion Prendergast was the runner-up. Chase’s shooting on the 
first 50 was splendid, but he was unable to maintain this stride. 
ane weather conditions were perfect, though there was little 
wind: 


E Prendergast ..........+:- 





eee ee + +2210020201211221121191221—20 
2111212229299 1221122211125 
11221222129*112*112122112—23 
11221121121121212101*1121-23—91 
.22222020222121 2299912299993 
2122222299999221 0221 20122—23 
2222012221 1002222*1222201—20 


0120102222022212120022112—19—85 
Be By CUBEERS. dvocieocsacs acacth céuae é 


Chase ..... 


FOO e eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


02112221 
Dr Clark ........ eer ccccwevcccevevece *2°02212111121°22222*2012—19 


1222*222211202022122222%2—21 
220111111012222200*122222—20 
020°0122*1*121222*0211112—17—77 


Under New Management. 


Dupont Park, the public shooting grounds of St. Louis, has 
changed hands, and will henceforth be conducted by the well- 
known and — as park managers Elliott Brothers, who 
have so long been engaged in a like enterprise in Kansas City. 
Mr. Dave Elliott will have charge of Dupont Park, while Mr. 

S. Elliott will continue to run Washington Park, in Kansas City. 
Elfiott Brothers have secured a five years’ lease on the St. Louis 
park, and will remodel and refit it at once, so as to make it both 
comfortable and attractive. Henceforth Mr. Dave Elliott will al- 
ways be on hand, and tosgets and pi s can be shot any day in 
the year. This will doubtless give s! eating matters quite a boom 
in the Mound City, as it has long been evident that a capable and 
competent man was sorely needed if the interest in the sport was 


to be mai: 
Hot Springs Programme. 


While over in the Springs the other day a copy of the proposed 
programme of this shoot was shown the writer. A synopsis of it 
is as follows: Five days of shooting are provided, three of which 
are devoted to weapes and two to pigeons. Targets occupy the first 
three days, or, rather, the first four, as Monday will be preliminary 
day, targets only will be trapped during this time. The pro- 


gramme for the three — proper is alike each day. ere 
are ten events, ort at and two at 20 singles. The entrance 
for the former be $1.50 and in the Twenty-five dol- 
lars will be added to each event 


latter 
of $25 each day, making $75 
for the entire programme. In addition to this, $50’ has been re- 


served for general av to to the seven high guns, on the 
Htowing ratio: #0, #. $1, 9. %. and $5. The tourn 


= Ae: The tournament will 
open representatives cannot win average money. 
All trade ives and all known 90 cent. shooters 

be taxed cents extra in every event, also any amateur who 
averages 90 cent, on one day will be compelled to pay this 
tax on the day, but should he fail to maintain this, he will 
be exempt from it after the close of that day. The fund thus 
‘created will be divided ly among all the amateurs who shoot 
through the entire Programme. A shooter winning any 











WESTERN TRAPS. 
‘The Week at Watson’s. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Jan. 20.—There was rather more shooting than 
usual at Watson’s Park this week, what with two club shoots, the 
sportsmen’s trophy, a scratch race or two and a little practice 
Sootlas to say nothing of a team race between Glen View Golf 
Club and Washington Park Club (which latter, however, was not 
shot at Watson’s, but at Washington Park grounds). The weather 
throughout the week has. been dull, cloudy and rainy, the tem- 
perature not low, but the conditions on the whole not suitable for 


pleasant shooting. 
Monday. 


On Monda: an. 15, a little 50-bird race was shot at Watson’s 
Park Saevemn’ . R. Williams and J. B. Wilson. The men tied 
on 34, tied again on the first string of 5 birds, and went out again 


with only one bird between them at the end of the next 5, Wilson 





winning. Score: iaaiiita “ss 
illiams....... docegusegaceqsanie 000010111111114110: 
aS ee 222012020102121)101221100—17—34 
J B Wilson... :...cccccccecevececseces 020200100011120,021101210—14 
12120111202 012221001—20—34 
He ilies anedecpnes «es nnben opneate segeten sede 11112—5 21101—4 
5 B Wilson.......-+eeeeee- aindaates wastes eds os tes 1121-5 «2111-5 
Tuesday. 
On Tuesday, 


joe. 16, Messrs. R. Hammond and L. Lewis met 
at Watson’s Park in a 25-bird race, which was won by Lewis, with 
a score of 21 to 17. Score: 


oces + nusien deddowipeubooospody 0120120221010111001102122—17 

rt Ge. seeiesde ea pilalhbhcddene ol als 2121211112210012012212022—21 
On the same day Mr. M. Harris and Mr. V. Parker indulged in a 
little practice as below: : 
M . Bartle. .cccesces asecgee bdGebsepcevehnégtapessUnau 1211212222 —10 
V Parker .ccccocccccccnccccccesecvsess sa aes picehan™ 200202002202110— 8 


Glenview Golf—Washington Park. 


Qn Tuesda an. 16, the second contest between teams of the 
Glenview Car dap a the Washington Park Golf Club was held 
at the grounds of the latter club. In the first contest Glenview 
won, but this time Washington Park went out with 10 birds to the 
good. The men shot in five-men teams, 25 birds per man, the 
scores being 100 to 93. It is not yet determined where the rubber 
will be shot off, though it is not likely that this will occur on 
any neutral grounds. The following scores were made in the 





contest: 
Glenview Golf Club. — Washington Park Golf Club. 
op OO Re ee Hunter........0.000-031 
P B Hoyt... cccccccccccces CS Humter....secccovcccodh 
3 Drake, Jr......+++++--17 F_Bowell..........- cooeelD 
& A, Teena, veicccsericcoces Donally.......++sse00e. 17 
J M Sellers.........+00++++-18-93 F M Smith..........++++-22—100 


Wednesday—Audubon Gun Club. 


On Wednesday, Jan. 17, at Watson’s Park, the Audubon Club, of 
Chicago held a field day with a double bill. The first contest was 
the shooting off of the tie for the second prize on last year’s 
averages, six men being tied. The handicap was by distance and 
birds added to the score, and the race was at 10 birds. Col. Felton, 
Mr. O’Dell and Mr. Wilcox were tied on_10. They divided the 
money, and Mr. O’Dell took the ag 2 The birds in this shoot 
were extremely hot ones, though the light was bad, and rain was 
falling. The following are the scores: 






6 MMIII, Sinn cian cy didenn ctcb ah -ssne~ansseeunet 0 
Be Se Dieta RD. esta tide. (uanncvadss «sexessvi DIIT100*00101— 5 
F H Lord, 30, 0........ Lonaiiuibbths HoRebchube chk iia aol 1120011111— 8 
H O'Dell, 28, Dactgascgscensecenssesesen betes he +++ Bag1022122 10 
on ngerke, 30, 0....,. pabewsidcvesdhconsé 2020222222— 
CB WEEE MIDE gi. Pace doe kidosselivescses rape, 2212122201—10 


Immediately following the tie contest the regular monthly shoot 
of Audubon Club was held, and turned out to be a very spirited 
contest, lasting well into the darkness of a gloomy afternoon. All 
the men shot at scratch, 30yds., nothing added, the contest being 
at 15 birds. Von Lengerke and Wilcox tied on 14, and their shoot- 
off was one of the most interesting seen on the grounds for a good 
while, the men having to go into the fifth frame of 5 birds tor a 
decision. Mr. Von Lengerke won, Mr. Wilcox missing his third 
bird in the last string. res: , 
ODA. io cscsviccdscsccerccseccoes Bébbesdect Oued cued 220102110212121—12 
$y anes seen eee ieteoeseseK 1022210w 

on GENES Ate ce ccdcdcovensiaccccce 
FR GEE. .crserce ouneee coqunsworessseus eoceeen se 011°210w 
i x Gillespie...... Soseseteces SSiases seseetecvedneed 0: 









S Wiloox....0.ccccccescsens 
F H Lord 
Ties on 14: 
Von Lengerke...... 
Wileok. oc000cccecscoecesoses 


At the annual meeting of the Audubon Gun Club, held Jan. 13, 


seeee eeeeeeeseereee 





J. H. Amberg was elected ident; W. P. Mussey, Vice-Presi- 
ott F. R. Bissell, Secretary and Treasurer. Board of Directors, 
H. > 


Stone, O. Von Lengerke, F. H. Lord, C. S. Wilcox, J. M 
ie. 


Thursday. 


No one appeared at Watson’s on this day, as the weather was too 
d to permit of any s ing. 


Friday—The Sportsman’s Trophy. 


Eighteen contestants met for the ninth- contest_of the series for 
the ‘en sportsmen’s trophy at Watson’s on Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 18, athe birds were, mixed, the light was bad and it grew 
quite black early in the afternoon. J. B. Barto won the race in a 
ding finish, with E. M. Steck, third frame of 
ties. Mr. Steck won the high 
consecutive kills. Clempson an 
won. third place stone £1 
at ae see 
name 










i 


re 


to been in 


: 
it 





Saturday—Eureka Gun Club. 


The regular bi-monthly shoot of the Eureka Gun Club was shot 
at Watson’s Park to-day, Jan. 20, with the following results: 





polidey, Ms Ne dees 2200222220— 7 Dead Out, 30....... 

R B Mack, 28...... 2000212021— 6 Dr Carson, 28......2 

F H Mitchell, 27...1221111002— 8 L C Willard, 31.... 0 

Dr Miller, 30........ 2211121012— 9 F E Willard, 30....2211220001— 7 


G K Milliken, 28... 
Ed Steck, 30........ 2212122222—10 
A Sundermeier, 28.2200102002— 5 


Mrs Carson, 26..... 2022002201— 4 

H B Morgan. 28....1001111121— 8 

} G Lovell, 28...... 1212212210— 9 

A W Adams, 30....1101211000— 6 
Seven-bird sweep: 

Stec 






F E Willard. ---1121002—5 A Walters ............- 101222—-6 
L C Willard 2222121—7 - Misi<soscsavsahee 0000121—3 
Parker 2111220—6 MEE Snes espacevetes 2222222—7 
Miller 2211120—6 Stockdale ............+. 2220212—6 
Dace péce seats vandnad 1012210—5 
Practice: 
Shot at. Killed. Shot at. Killed. 
L C Willard......... 20 18 Mint iideds ised ces 8 6 
BOS: drccvceccsovene 20 17 PQRTAB: «0 sic ahtsodedie 7 5 
a 20 15 DEOEGRM) 05s sdnicee cde 6 5 
De. PRE cscceed 26 RD: ). dapchs ounce stan 5 4 
oe ee 10 4 BENNO Nie wtaccseseves 5 4 
WOME! éndecscesonges 15 10 Sumemeyers ........ 7 5 
RD. esas cain cove 13 & N Hartman ......... 8 4 
RUNGE Wiciie sss cus 10 6 


Chicago Sportsmen’s Park. 


There will be a meeting of the stockholders of the Chicago 
Sportsmen’s shooting park, called for some day this following 
week, the date not yet being determined. It is desired that some 
of the more prominent members, such as Tom Marshall, Tom 
Laflin, Chan Powers, etc., shall be present at the meeting, and 
as these men will probably all be at Danville shoot this week. it 
is thought that the meeting of organization in Chicago should 
immediately follow Danville shoot. The sum of $10, is sub- 
scribed. here_are options held on two or three different sites 
for the park. Representatives of John Watson state that he may 
be moved into the new park by May 1. 

Friends of John Watson will be pained to learn of the death of 
his aged mother this week. Mr. and Mrs. Watson have gone 
East to the mother’s former home in New Jersey, where the burial 
will take place. Mr. Watson himself, who has been in bad health 
this winter, is now much better, and is expected to be quite himself 
again. : Hove. 

Boyce Burtp1ne, Chicago, Ill. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Carteret Gun Club. 


Garden City, L. i Je. 19.—There was a dull light. 
birds made rather difficult shooting. In the cu 
Welch won in the shoot-off, miss-and-out, wit 
losing his fifth bird. The scores: : 
Cup contest, handicap sweepstakes, $25 each, 25 birds: 
C G Strong, 30... a 
R A Welch, 30 . 
W W Smith, 29 
W S Hill, 28.. 
Dr Bradley, 30 





Fairly good 
contest at 25 birds 
Strong, the latter 











I Tic catcnacsuvenevoononsnedt 
Walter Ferguson, 28 

The second cup contest was at 7 birds and resulted in a tie be- 
tween Messrs. D. 1. Bradley, R. A. Welch and W. W. Smith, 
Bradley winning in the shoot-off, miss-and-out, in the third round: 


Cup contest, entrance $10, handicap, 7 birds: 
D i Bradley, 30.......2222222—7 W § Hill, 28........... 222*11.w 
R A Welch, 30......... 1112222—7 Walter Ferguson, 29....202222w 
W W Smith, 29........1222222—7 W J Gordon, 27........ 220210w 
Capt Money, 30........ 2222012—6 C G Strong, 30.......... 22*w 
H olan, 30......... 22212016 


Other events were shot as follows: 

Handicap, miss-and-out: Bradley, #yds., 8; Strong, 30, 8; Money, 
30, 8; Dolan, 30, 7; Smith, 29, 4; Gordon, 27, 4; Hill, 28, 2; Fergu- 
son, 29, 2, Walsh, 30,1 

Sweepstakes, doubles, 3 pairs, 25yds.: Welch 5, Hill 5, Strong 4, 
Money 3, Smith 3, Gordon 2, Ferguson 2, Dolan 0, Bradley 0. 

Miss-and-out, 32yds.: Strong 11, Ferguson ll, Bradley 10, Hill 3, 
Money 2, Dolan 1, Welch 1, Smith 0, Gordon 0. 

Handicap sweepstake, miss-and-out: Dolan 6, Strong 6, Hill 6, 
Welch 5, Money 5, Bradley 3, Ferguson 3, Smith 1, Gordon 0. 

Sweepstakes, miss-and-out, d4yds.: Hill 2, Ferguson 2, Dolan 1, 
Strong 1, Money 0, Smith 0, Gordon 0, Bradley 0, Hill and 
Ferguson divide 

Sweepstakes, miss-and-out, 32yds.: Strong 7, Money 7, Hill 7, 
Smith 3, Bradley 3, Dolan 2, rapes 0. . 

Sweepstakes, miss-and-out, 32yds.: Strong 2, Smith 2, Ferguson 
2, Dolan 1, Money 0, Hill 0. 

Handicap sweepstakes, miss-and-out: Strong 3, Money 3, Fergu- 
son 2. 

Handicap sweepstakes, miss-and-out: Strong 4, Money 4, Fergu- 

3. 


son 
Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club, 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Jan. 18—There were twenty-six con- 
testants in the club shoot to-day. The contest was at 7 biras. 
Mr. J. B. Voorhees was the only shooter who killed his 7 straight. 
The scores follow: 









i Pillion, 27.. H Frepier, SR dvepsees --1001112—5 
i Voorhees, 27 J Tredwell, 23..........0000°2—1 
Smith, 25.. G Morris, 26..... «+ «22222005 
Cc er, 27. 02001 +2 
43 ood, 25. -1200122—5 
Kramer, 25. 1010000—2 
1 Wt bet is- 0102000—2 
eige 0020001—2 
J Ber is 10101*1—4 
{om 25. . 
25 E Allen,. -10 
B Be rreveyeneneel —i P Suse tevesoveeeeeeoen edd 








a 
Jan. 27, 1900.T FOREST AND STREAM. 79 
went oon eae aaaiate aot eee oe ae : 25-. Sea BON Flag: 80s. bonnne ensrnes dhe <qdahabn o + « « o222202222121222 re Medicus Gun Club. 
added. The handicaps will range from 26 to S3yds., with the dead . Dr apse, 30, 1.,... -1221211222120121 —15 Brooklyn, Jan. 18—The weather was uncomfortable, there being 
Ai Ge SRe S, Ea nett eohonn A sawtes ioe tne anes E Pelmer Bd Seems) —1¢ Sapte weet takes as, hae ean pce eae nce 
es. en i balan «tik Sines snap oneal = he e ect equipme 
oan Oinade w Feb. at eecatt nied by a forfeit of $, ee RNG oraiod Glen 654 engin o'te 22222202222022112 —15 be Pistalled, and shoots will be held on ae Thursday, “Casey” 
though penalty entries will be accepted up to the closing of the H Lee, 30, Mie: barn sti nty ees a8 - -221200212221212 15 in the match with “Miller” made the excellent score of 24 out of 
third round. Five dollars additional wil : be charged jail gach x Z — well, 30, 2 += nee os. a anaes = i = see —— § bird: bene _ 
¥ 5 with Whom Fh B LOC, 2B, Docc cccccscccncncewnvereeee . -102120*220: e 5, e oO. was 1 > > 
— > i - — mg, secretary, is the person M Gillis, 30. 2 121111112121112, —15 ~— stood at 29yds. Nos. 3 and 4 were 5 bird handicaps, $2 entrance. 
A rate of one and one-third fare has been granted for this _occa- L Wain, 30, 2 1 —l5__ Birds were extra, as there were two moneys in all events: 
sion by all the railroads from the Atlantic coast to the Rocky Brien, a Ueno tubhdiins dathtve aise tego dein 2220111212121122 —15 0. 1: 
Mountains. This will be on the certificate plan, and parties dee S E Young, 30, 3 20i20222111—13 = Van Allen, 30.......2202202222— 8 Dr Creamer, 28.....20°1012101— 6 
siring to get this rate must pay full fare to the Springs, taking a C S Wilcox, 30, 2 02222112 —15 Dutcher, 38. . 0122000200— 4 Packard, 28......... 2221002000— 5 
receipt for the same, which, when properly signed, will entitle B Barto, 30, 2...... 1120121122121211 —15 Schorty, 30. . .2222292929 10 Scheubel, 28........ 9299999949 9 
them to a return ticket for one-third fare. - M Steck, 30, 2..... 1222111221 —15 oods, 25. --2010202012— 6 Dr Webber, 29.....222222992910 
The tournament will be held at Whittington Park, which can be H Amberg, 30, 2 0212211221111111 —15 Brewer, 31 . .2222922992 10 Dr Kemble. 29...... 10*2222129— 8 
reached by electric line from any part of the city in from five to SDE ccs dike vsikics duh'asuebwesadaginatee + «++ -11212112022101221 —15 Bender, 29.. . .01*2202222— 7 O’Donohue 26..... 1221012202— 8 
fifteen minutes. The Sergeant system of trapping will be used Ties on 15 tye os 
for targets, and shooting will commence promptly at 9 A. M. Shaw, 0........0..ccceccecccececceevetecceeseecsenees 12222 0 Webber 29.2104 2592's 
ageach day. . - = RPE Bi lah vo Sh wldececcscavedssscecovesictvnces 10221 10 Kemble 29. 2012*_3 
om, Interstate rules will govern in all events. Those desiring to Bingham, 0..............cecceceeccecceeecececeeeencs 21211 1210 Van Alied 30;°22002-3 9288-6 
ship their guns and shells in advance should send them to Dr. BION, Lee vane ects > cascesdcereomses shpesoee scoessomel 010 Woods 25. .02020-2 202-3 
A. U. Williams, president Arkansas Gun Club, Hot Springs, Ark. H Lee, Lo... 2... cceccccecececsecececeeeueeserenees 20122 20* Creamer... 98.011214 229024 
Communications pertaining to the tournament should also be — Leffingwell, 0...........scececeececeeeeenceceeeueeees 12* Schorty 30,.229024  29999_F 
addressed to this gentleman, as well as all inquiries for programMes, Gillis, 0....0..cccccccccccccccccvccecccrccerecretecves 11110 Scheubel 28..29920-4 99999 5 
For hotel accommodations consult the programme. WMG, Gitens<b-toversy:vacscvsdetsoonnvasnavensse dey 10 eee 31..20992-5  99999_& 
7 a? sec cevnce se psm pate cabecnecencesestines$need 10 Packard 28..*2012-3 29999 5 
After Honors. Besta, Bronccccn. cocckcccconciccccccnc aes te ae Se 2. = at 
Mr. J. T. Lloyd, of Pine Bluff, has challenged Mr. C. E. De Steck, 0.........cscssccscrscsecccssescsscsecvecsecs 22222 21222 120 a ch, 3 birds. * mosnersches ve). | ae | Ses 
Long, at Hot Springs, the, peonpnt porter of the sehenee — PMMA, Whedon inv dss sides chchiceictsecsscckdades w Mike Che, 9.” Casey” vs. “Miller. 1222229919999999090 24 
1onship embDiem, to a contes or its ssession. e iatter has . : © . pr IEPO SG vies cdwediscvcceccebdoedic 222222 —' 
oe a ee te ee oe See lGi coun, and wa the ties, oe 3 Glompese, eai-ond Dalston pet ~ $5 a aoe UD jE MN A his < dedide <lattaa vececesadeastéd 01121100*0111111202202*11—17 
Thursday, Jan. 25, as the date. The conditions, are 50 single tar- and Roll dividine oes e re eresting, Clempson 
gets, unknown angles. Paut R. Litzxe. hnkeets oe sg1eenireseeraseesaestiee os Emerald Gun Club. 
Roll... .ceccccececcetececccencvccncvecess,1112121112101211112011212—23 Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 16.—There were thirty-eight shooters who 
SNE. cacgssine Peeercsocrcecevesoceccecees 2221121122220221210200222—21 articipated in the main event of the Emeral 


‘ Gun Club to-day at 
uinn and S. M. Van Allen 
he scores: 

C Stuetzle, 27...... 2000220*20— 4 
Dr O’Donohue, 26. .0200122022— 6 


exter Park, Dr. G. V. Hudson, H. 
were the only ones to kill 10 straight. 
E O Weiss, 28..... 1120022*1*— 6§ 
Dr S Hudson, 29. .1212221112—10 





Dr O’Connell, 29. ..2222220220— 8 J Gallin, 26........ 2122012002— 
C W Billings, 28....21*1*22221i- 8 J S Remsen, 29.” 2oa9900099- 8 
G Breit, 26....... 0011222222— 8 C M Lincoln, 25...0202102210— 6 
_F Amend, 28..... 220222221 8 Dr Stillman, 28....2221220122— 9 
Wm Toerger, 28...2101121*11— 8 H Ouinn, 28....... 2212112121—10 
TP? Keenan, 25... .2020201102— 6 M Wrightman, 28. ..2222121101— 9 
J J_Pillion, 28...... 2022222022— 8 BH Norton, 28....10*0299999- 7 
o peeet ing, 25..*200201022— 5 oe Allen, 29....1122122122—10 
oore, Seer, FB. i... ccs 
H P Fessenden, 28.02222220"2—7 Rathen, 28.00.00 0102120020— 
U F Bender, ied Dr Creamer, 28....0121010212— 7 
T Short, 28. Woods, 28.......... *120002220— 5 
G V Hillers, 28 D Mohrman, 27... ..2020221222— & 
W Sands, 29 H Anderson, 27....0101200110— 6 
G Greiff, 29 T T Hallowell, 29...222220202*— 7 
E J Clarke, J Fanning, 29....... 2222%27131— 9 
A Duncourt, Woeful, 28.......... 2110020202— 6 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Jan. 20. 
ants in the competition for i 
Athletic Club. 


—The January cup had nine contest- 
it to-day, in the shoot of the Crescent 
he event is a handicap at 25 targets: 


ee 1111110111101111011001111101111—25 
dE ee 111101111111111111111110101 =§ —24 
CR oe ae 11101110110101010110110110101 —19 
z P WNINOIG oc. on oncrce... 01111001010110011011011011101 —18 
+H NOIR aac 52 oo enn sce ldeo ea. 101010101010110110111110100101 —18 
Ss Neiman 01110011010101101011010100010 —15 





11010010101001101101001001010 —14 
1091101010101011101001000001001—14 
0101011001101010100011010000100—1: 
magautrap: C. J. McDermott 25, 
H. H. Kryn 20, W. W. Marshall 
Monae t anyon -, 14, G. Notman 14, withdrew. 

atc Pairs, expert traps: Kryn 8, G. Stephenson 6, 

on parm os ert traps: Kryn 15, Notman 12. 

weepstake, irds, expert traps: McDermott 13, G, m - 
son 13, F. B. Stephenson 14, C. A. Sykes 7, Marshall i poceigs 
Sweepstake, 10 birds, expert traps: Marshall 8, MtDermott 7, 


= \ —— Ps 6. 
weepstake, irds, ert t : K 
Fe Bie henson - expert traps tyn 13, G. Stephenson 8, 
atch, irds, expert traps: Kryn 16, C. 
Match, 25 birds, expert ona: Krye 15, C. 


C Kenyon, Jr. 
Dr H L OB: 


Handicap prize shoot, 25 birds, 
F. B. Stephenson 22, Jere Lott 21, 
18, G. atephenson la, C. K 


Kenyon, Jr., 13. 
Kenyon, Jr., 11. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 20.—There was a good turnout of sh 
to-day to Participate in the Brooklyn Gun Club’s “at oo 
petition, the main event being the Francotte gun contest. Four 
made the maximum of 50 points, namely, G. Paterson, G. Remsen 
David and B. F. Amend. R. Wood made 49. He has been shoot. 
ing very close to scratch throughout, and has made an excellent 
season’s performance, being now some points inthe lead for the 
gun. This was the ninth monthly shoot for tKe gun, and each 
contest of the series had a goodly number of entries. There has 
= oo ene ¢ eens at any time. These contests are a 

orsement of the sound judgm man 
Fon Wee: : judgment of the popular ager, 
ere was a heavy rainfall till near noon, when it clear 
The Brooklyn Gun Club always has good luck with the ae 
Francotte gun contest, 50 targets, handicap allowance: 


se seceue te eeeeeeee eee ee ¢hON1011111111111111111111—23 
1111919911111111111011111—24— 249 
1011101111111111111113101—22 
1111111011011110111111011—21— 548 
1011011111111101101110111—20 
1111111111110110101110111—21—1150 
- -1111111011001000001010101—14 
1011111011100101100110111—17—15—46 
» -1011110111111111111111111—23 
1111911111111001111111111-23— 5-50 
+ -1001919111111111110110111—22 
JOULE LTE111911111010—23 — 2—46 









La 
: 11111—21— 
Wr Mepis chk icccer decesddsets etree er ieelititi—18 ' 
11100111111—1 
ED ae A daciran etnancadannciians non — 2 a 
11111111 
tea ecw } moNs: ee o1oKs11110101011000010011—14 ving 
Subiiiiiithen’ “4 10011001110101—11—15—44 
vents: 345 6 Events: 1 
Targets: 25 2515151515 _ Targets 25 0 i 6 5 
casey geese saves Bi gece ee Lose Widatde eT WO se oe 
ming ..... ¢e oe ee “4 id oo *e 
David eoceeee 151814..1411 G Teaneas we if iz _* 
E Woods ...... 1621 ..12 5 8 B Hopkin a Vu oy Se 
Amend ....... 00MM welée van Hopkins so oe oe oe 1014 


Geo. B. Paterson, Sec’y. 


Trap Around Reading. 


ReapinG, Pa., Jan. 15.—At the annual meeting o 
Gun Club, of this city, held this evening at 1018 ae Me Pa wy 
the following officers were elected: President, Harry Saylor: 
Vice-President, Luther Gerhard; Secretary, Geo. Rhoads; Treas. 
urer, Alfred B. Yerger; Captain, Wm. Hunsber, er; Board of Di- 
rectors, Chas. Dietrich, chairman, Abner Laird, Edward Strohecker. 
Harry Ball and President Saylor. Arrangements were made to 
até “ a : Poe See shoot on Feb. 22. 
je eleventh annual meeting of the Eureka Campi 
Club, of this city, was held at the office of we Wt ot 


1 ick, 230 
Penn street, this afternoon, a fine attenda: f one has 
resent. The following officers were elected. ‘for the’ cnonian a 


resident, W. W. Essick; Vice-President, David F : 
cording Secretary, Frank Garman; Financial Seereiiy ak bres. 
urer, Peter Texter; Trustees, three years, Chas. Spears; for two 
years, Harry Hahn; for one year, M. R. Eshelman. The club is 
in a prosperous condition, and it was decided to make some sub- 
stantial improvements to their summer house at Benvenue. 
Dauphin county, where the members camp during the summer, 
having a fe: shooting ds also in this city on Boyers’ Island’ 

Pottsville, Pa., Jan. 18.—Louis Clausman and Frelden, of 
Pottsville; on-one team, and Peter and Bernard Ruppert on 
another side, shot a live-bird match at Poftsville to-day for a 
supper,’ to-be paid for by the losers. 


Th : 
Prelden 7, Clausman 6; total 1% Long $, Ruppert 7, total 16 
Dosres, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Sportsmen’s Show Tournament. 


THE programme of the Inanimate Target Tournament to be 
‘ given e connection with the Sportsmen’s show, in Madison 
* Square Garden, March 1 to 17 (Sundays excepted), is as follows: 
. A. H. Dressel is the secretary-treasurer and general manager, 
; Broadway, New York. : 
Committee: Elmer E. Shaner, chairman; Edward Banks, secre- 
‘tary; Wm. M. (U. M. ©) Thomas, Bernard Waters. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“The thanagement of the National Sportsmen’s Association, in 
“deciding to hold an inanimate target tournament in connection 
With its annual Sportsmen’s show, March 2-16, 1899, hit upon some- 
thing entirely mew and startling in the line of attractions. When 
“first suggested, the scheme did not seem at all practical, but later 
* developments have proved the feasibility of the plan.” : 

The feregoing lines are the first paragraph of the introduction 
“tothe programme for the inanimate target tournament held last 
~year ander the auspices of the National Spertsmen’s Association 

“on the roof of the Madison Square Garden. The outcome ot that 
“eeurnament, notwithstanding a more than usual amount of bad 
weather during the shoot, proved that not only was such a tourna- 
ment practical, but that it was a great attraction to the non- 
shooting public, as well as to those who handle shotguns. 

Last year’s programme made provision for three distinct com- 
petitions each day, viz.: The Continuous match, the Sportsmen's 
Association championship and the sweepstake and special matches. 
‘The experience gained in 1899 has taught the management that 
special matches and sweepstake events are not possible on the 
programme for 1900; theretore, this year the Continuous match— 
a test of nerve as well as of skill—and the Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion championship—a test of nerve and class ability—will be the 
only features on the programme of the tournament that will be 
held March 1-17, 1900. : 

As was the case last year, a magautrap, run by an electric 
motor, will be used to throw the targets. 

The services of Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, manager of the Interstate 
Association, have been specially engaged for this tournament, 
which will be under his sole management. Mr. Shaner’s national 
fame in this line is @ guarantee that the competitions set forth in 
the programme will be smoothly, fairly and successfully carried 
out. He will be assisted by a corps of aides, who have been se- 
lected by him for their eminent fitness in such matters. 

The hours of shooting will be from 10 A. M. to 5 P, M. on each 
day that the Sportsmen’s show is open to the public, with the 
exception of Wednesdays and Saturdays, on which days, owing 
te the matinees in the Garden Theater, shooting will end at 
1:30 P. M. On these days the Sportsmen’s Association champion- 
ship will be the only competition, commencing at 10 A. M., and 
closing at 1:30 P. M. ? 

The Continuous Match.—Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays, 10 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.—Four prizes are donated by the 
National Sportsmen’s Association to the four men making the 
four jongest runs of consecutive breaks in this competition. No 
man oan win more than one of these four prizes. No run of 
consecutive breaks made in any other competition will be allowed 
to count for prizes in the Continuous match. All targets will be 
thrown at unknown angles. Entrance fee, 25 cents, in addition 
to cost of targets at 1% cents each. Re-entries unlimited. : 

Prizes.—To the shooter making the longest run of consecutive 
breaks in this competition will be donated a handsome trophy. 
To the shooter making the second longest run of consecutive 
‘breaks in this competition will be donated a gold medal. To the 
shooter making the third longest run of consecutive breaks in this 
‘competition will be donated a silver medal. To the’shooter making 
‘tthe fourth longest run of consecutive breaks in this competition 
‘will be donated a bronze medal. In addition to the above four 
wpriges, the management will donate each day a prize to the shooter 
‘meking the longest run of consecutive breaks on that day in this 
‘competition. ; : c 

portsmen’s Association Chamalonship.—-Mooters Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays, 12:30 P. M. to 5 P. M.— ednesdays and 
Saturdays, 10 A. M, to 1:30 P. M.—Conditions: 100 targets, un- 
known angles, entrance 50 cents, in addition to cost of targets at 
1% cents each. Re-entries unlimited. From Thursday, March 1, 
until Friday, March 16, inclusive, except Wednesdays and Satur- 
days. a8 above mentioned, the traps will be open from 12:30 to 
5 P. M. for shooters to qualify for the final round in the Cham- 
pionship contest, which will take place on Saturday, March 17. 

The conditions of the Smal round will be 100 targets per man, un- 
known aigles, entrance price oi targets at 1}gcents each. 

Those eligible to compete in the final round of the Championship 
contest il be ¢ twenty-five shooters having respectively the 
twenty-five highest totals made in the previous “qualifying rounds” 
shot on any of the preceding days of the tournament. 

No shooter can qualify with more than one score, that score 
being the highest made by him in the “qualifying rounds.” 

As re-entries for the qualifying rounds are unlimited, any shooter 
can, during the qualifying rounds, try to better any record made 
by him in previous rounds. 

Prizes.—To the winner in the final round of the Championship 
contest will be donated a handsome trophy, emblematic of the 
Sportsmen’s Association championship. This trophy becomes the 
property of the winner. To the shooter making the Second high- 
est score in the Championship contest wili be donated a gold 
meda!. To the shooter making the third highest score in the 
Championship contest will be donated a silver medal. To the 
shooter making the fourth highest score in the Championship 
contest will be donated a bronze medal. In addition to the above 
prizes, the management will donate a prize each day to the shooter 
making the highest score in the qualifying rounds shot on that day. 

Special.—A special prize in the shape of a handsome gold medal 
will be given by the National Sportsmen’s Association to the 
shooter making the best general average for the Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation Championship. 

To qualify for this prize, a shooter must take part in the com- 
petition every day, his final score for the Sportsmen’s Association 
championship being also counted for average. No re-entry score 
will be counted; should a contestant shoot two or more scores 
of 100 targets each day on any one day, his first score on that day 
shall alone be credited for average. 

To the shooter making the second best average under the above 
conditions, will be awarded a silver medal. 

To the shooter making the third best average under the above 
conditions will be awarded a bronze medal. 

ote.—Any question that may arise, and that is not covered by 
the above conditions, will be passed upon and decided by the 
committee. 

Intending contestants can ship guns and shells in care of James 
C. Young, Madison Square Garden, New York City. 


Baltimore Shooting Association Tournament. 


_Battimore, Md., Jan. 18.—Again the Baltimore Shooting Asso- 
ciation is in the field for a target and live bird tournament, as has 
been their custom each spring and fall for the past three or four 
years. By reference to the “Fixture” column it will be observed 
we have claimed the second week in April—10th to 13th, inclusive— 
as the dates for our regular annual s ving tournament, as that is, 
at the present writing, the only absolutely open week during the 
month, We have endeavored to respect the reservations of other 
clubs and associations throughout the entire tournament section, 
60 as to avoid if possible detracting from the attendance at other 

oints by selecting dates that were not at that time reserved 

y others, and having chosen an entirely open week we trust we 
may receive that consideration from others as we are always ready 
to extend. 

Twice a year for the past three years has this Association given 
a tournament, not for the purpose of making money, for we do 
not need it, but for the sole oe of drawing together that 
happiest and most jovial crow men that ever assembled to- 
gether, and we have never added less than $200, and at times have 
added as high as $500, with that one object in view. 

In October, 1898, we decided we hold a tournament in 
pombe ge of 1899, and claimed our dates some four or five months 
ahead, thinking our rights would at least be respected by the 
Eastern section of the country; but we found that “white man” 
is just about as uncertain. in one locality as another. We had 
selected the week immediately preceding the merican 
Handicap, but much to our surprise, just as we 
to press with our programme, we found another had claimed the 
same dates, and this, some three or four mi 
our reservation, with the hope of catching the Western shooters 
in large numbers as they journeyed toward Elkwood 


Park. © 
at once wrote and called attention to the fact, and requested ancther 
date be selected; but no, they would: not under con- 
eidetation, per for an 5. ‘Thole. nation in ate 





[Jan. 27, 1900. 





forced to abandon entirely their proposed tournament because 
of the apparent utter failure on account of lack of support. Had 
it not been for this display of selfishness on the part of those 
well known am the trapshooting fraternity our spring tourna- 
ment of 1899 w have proved an entire su as we have 
since learned, whereas it was but poorly suppo causing us 
quite a heavy loss financially and principally owing to the action 
of those referred to. s ‘ ; 

We intend to be as liberal in our forthcom effort as has 
characterized our former tournaments in the way of added money, 
and as we have selected dates which have not up to this time been 
claimed by others, and for that reason ought not to interfere to 
prevent those from coming who may so desire, we trust we shall 
receive the hearty support of all who may desire a pleasant time 
and a successful shoot. 

Begin right now and make = arrangements to be on hand 
and write tor programmes to the undersigned. bove all things, 
don’t forget the dates, namely, April 10, 11, 12 and 13, the week 
immediately following the Grand American Handicap—two days 
targets and two days live birds, with added money. a 
P. Cotuins, Sec’y. 


Monumental Shooting Park. 


Battimorg, Jan. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: Appended find 
clipping from the Baltimore Sun; it explains itself. e will send 
several thousand invitations, and have aimed to invite shooters 
who have not been prominent at the traps. 

We are getting up a handsome souvenir programme, and will 
send one to each of those invited, also quantity to different nearby 
points for distribution. These programmes will go direct to the 
shooters, particularly the field and water fowl shooters, whom we 
are trying to interest in trapshooting. You can aid us, and at 
the same time put your ad. m the hands of men that will be of 
profit to you. A full page ad., $5. 





H. M. Gixpert, Sec’y. 
Monumental Shooting Park, Marine Bank Building, Baltimore, Ma. 

“The invitation shoot and convention in this city, by which it is 
proposed to bring together those interested in the shotgun sport 
at the trap has been arranged for Feb. 15. The shooting will be 
held at Monumental Park, Westport, and the convention at the 
Carrollton Hotel in the evening. 

“One object of the gathering is to bring together the shooters 
who enjoy the sport on field and water, but who have not been 
prominent at trap work. As has been explained in these columns, 
there are thousands of sportsmen in Maryland who are good shots, 
but who have been outclassed oy. those who are constantly prac- 
ticing at the traps. The experts have so far outclassed the novices 
that the beginner has had no chance unless he was willing to do 
what the experts had done—spend much money in learning the 
trapshooting. 

“In the invitation contests a programme will be made up in an 
experimental way by classifying the men. Some good shots have 
failed in their first efforts to score more than one or two birds or 
targets in ten, but have quickly gained the knack and shot in 
higher classes. The present system of handicapping by distance 
has not brought out these shooters to any extent. ow and then 
a trapshooter has developed from small clubs in the counties. 

“In the evening of the day of the invitation shoot those present 
will be given a chance to suggest ways and means by which the 
necessary reforms can be accomplished. The Monumental Shoot- 
ing park and club house are to be thrown open during the entire 
season of 1900 free of cost to all shooters of good character. There 
is to be no expense for use of grounds, traps or club house. If 
the shooters desire to form classes they can do so, and by rota- 
tion of applications secure certain hours during which they alone 
can shoot without other eost than that of targets or birds shot at. 
These charges are to be the same as are paid on club grounds. 

“It is believed that should sufficient interest be shown, the con- 
vention will be the means of a many clubs at difterent 
points in this State. In a short while these clubs would be 
strong enough to shoot matches on one another’s grounds, and 
once or twice yearly a general tournament could be held, the 
marksmen shooting in classes, those in each class being handi- 
capped. Many other good results will, it is thought, ensue if the 
shooters in the State attend the meeting and give the subject 
their ideas and their moral support. It is not the object to form 
an organization at the meeting, but to swap opinions and get 
acquainted, and revive a sport that belongs to the State. 

“To 261 deputy game wardens of Maryland and others who take 
interest in shOoting, making a list of more than 300 persons, the 
following letter has been sent by Mr. Howard M. Gilbert, at the 
Marine Bank Building: 

“*No doubt you have read the numerous articles in the Balti- 
more Sun relating to the reviving of trapshooting throughout 
our State. We do earnestly and respectfully ask you as a sports- 
man _to help us in this undertaking. There will be a meeting at 
the Monumental Shooting Park, Baltimore, Md., Feb, 15, 1 at 
2 P. M., and in the evening a convention will be held at the Car- 
rollton Hotel, at which time all suggestions to further the interests 
of this sport will be discussed. You and your friends are extended 
a most cordial invitation to be present. If convenient, kindly 
mail me the names and addresses of all the shooters in your im- 
mediate vicinity.’ 

“When replies are received from the persons invitations and pro- 
grammes will be maiied to each address given. As there must 
necessarily be many who do not receive invitations or who, re- 
ceiving invitations, cannot be present, they are requested to send 
their views by mail to Mr. Howard M. Gilbert, Secretary, Monu- 
mental Shooting Park.” 


Boston Gun Club. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Jan. 17.—The drop in temperature Wednes- 
day last was fully nee by the drop in scores ere the conclusion 
of the shooting on Boston Gun Club grounds, at Wellington, Jan. 
17. Both were simply ragged, and very little improvement was 
observable from ——s to end of afternoon. 

No shooter excelled, so all felt resigned perhaps, excepting the 
back-mark man, who, with the wind taking the targets far and 
wide and high up, considered he was “outgunned,” then as if to 
prove himself mistaken broke 8 out of 5 pairs, showing it he 
could plant two shots effectively he, as well as his gun, was in all 
probability equal to one even at 2lyds. rise. 

A bad wind did manage to make the shooting interesting, but 
those present accepted the conditions with good grace. 

Scores as follows: 

Events: 12 

Targets: ” 10 
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Miiskcay, 18.......cvccvcccccccesecccces 
Leroy, 21 
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Johns, 16.. 
orace, 18. 
Baker, 16.. 
Poor, 15.... 
Williams, 15. A. - a a ee, eee 
Spencer, 18........00seersesccessecsess 8 3 Bins Sp50 09 
Nos. $, 6 and 8 were at 5 pairs. 
All events unknown angles, from magautrap. Events 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, all 16yds. rise. : ; 
erchandise match, 30 targets, 20 singles and 5 pairs; distance 
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handicap: . 
Griffiths, W9.......6 + - -00110111101111111101—15 01 11 O11— 7—22 
Leroy, 21.... - «-10110111101101110000-—12 10 11 11 10 11— 820 
Miskay, 18.. 10011101011001111111—14 11 11 10 10 10— 7—21 
owe, 19........ --101101111101100110011—13_ 10 01 10 11 11— 7—20 
Gordon, 17..... +++ -11000111111111011010—15 «00 10 11 10 4—19 
Baker, 16........ «+++ -01111111011000111010—13_ 10 10 10 01 10— 5—18 
Williams, 15.......... 10011011100110101111—13 11 01 01 10 5—18 
Spencer, 18..........+ 10111100101010111100—12 00 10 01 01 00— 3—15 
Tohns, 16............. 00101000100100001011— 7-01 00 10 11 01— 5—12 
WSS, Woveenes ceases 01000000010000100011—- 5 _s« 10 00 01 00 0%0— 2—7 
The Interstate Association Handicap Ccmmittee. 


‘Te following communication explains itself 


New Yorx, Jan. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: I take pleasure 
in. informing you that the gentlemen named below have been 
to serve on the Handicap Committee for the Grand Ameri- 


can Handicap next To See 5 Suu. cipe plecced te. siiin Sant 5 
have recei a le reply from each of the gentlemen named. 
The committee stands 


e therefore ¢ 
$ ooo st Woman ot cman 7 
W. R. Hobart, of American ; 
Will Park, of 
em a Anthony, eee 


. 
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Greater New York Challenge Trophy. 
Rules Governing the Contests for the Greater New York 
Championship. 


1. This trophy shall be emblematic of the inanimate target cham- 
pionship of the city of Greater New York, and the competitions 
therefor shall be open only to boma fide residents of that city. 

2. The ee governing the first contest shall be open to al 


as per Rule 1, targets, unknown angles, or from the 
magautrap; entrance fee the price of ets at the first contest, 
which shall take place at the Brooklyn Club’s grounds, on 


Feb. 14, 


3. The winner at the first contest shall be subject to challenge. 
The challengers may be one or more in number, who shall com- 
pete at the same time, and share in a total entrance of $5 for sub- 

uent competitions. The winner takes the money and is himse! "| 
subject to lenge for the cup. In case the number of chal- 
lenaaes at any contest shall exceed five, each additional challen~er 
shall pay an entrance fee of $1 and the balance so accruing ‘s:.all 
be divided into 60 and 40 per cent., for the second and third high 
guns. In the challenge contests the targets shall be charged for in 
addition to the entrance fee. All ties shall be shot at targets 
and under the same rules. 

4. The contests shall all take place on the grounds of the Brook- 
lyn Gun Club grounds until the completion of the Interstate Park, 
after which they will be shot there, and the rules of the Inter- 
state Association shall govern all points not herein provided for, 

5. The trophy shall become the personal property of the shooter 
winning it three times 2 

6. The contests shall take place on the second Wednesday of each 
month. Two weeks’ notice of the same must be given to John S. 
Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, who, with a com- 
mittee to be appointed by the donors of the trophy, will have 
— of the arrangements, appoint a referee and settle all dis- 
putes. 

7. The donors of this trophy reserve the right to change the 
conditions at any time, it —_ ! understood, however, that any 

ersons having wins of the cup shall have due credit for the same. 

he committee also have authority to reject any entries which 
may be offered. 

The committee above referred to may demand satisfactory 
security for the return of the cup. Any winner failing to pro- 
duce it at any contest shall forfeit his rights in it. 

Committee—W. H. Sanders, W. R. Hobart, John S. Wright, 318 
Broadway, New York, 





East Side Gun Club, of Saginaw. 


Sacinaw, Mich., Jan. 16.—The first live pigeon shoot, and one 
of the most successful shoots ever held by the East Side Gun Club, 
was held Jan. 14, when it pulled off its first live pigeon shoot at 
its grounds. 

_ Over 1,000 people were present, and much interest was shown 
in the events. Three events of 6 birds each were shot. 

All of the birds expected did not arrive, and it somewhat limited 
the number who would acta, but the shoot was not less 
interesting, for the best shots of the city and surrounding places 
were present, and some pretty work was done. 

_ The shoot resulted in a tie between John M. Mesner, of Sag- 
inaw, and John Cotter, of Bay City, each killing 13 out of 15 birds. 
The tie was shot off, Messner getting 3 out of 4 and Cotter 2 out 
of 3 birds. Then the birds gave out, and the result had to be left 
undecided, and the silver mug, which was donated by the club, 
9 be held until some arrangement can be made for shooting it 
off. 

The scores for each 5-bird race are appended: 
Events: 








i123 TF. Events: 1.2.3 T. 
H Fonp.:-- eoeccce «+. 2 2 2 6 Ed Carpenter.. 423 9 
1 G Krigmann.... 3 3 4 10 R Tremper .. oes. & 
Wm M Nouggle... 1 2 2 5 E Heyde .... - 240 6 
“ SS See & 5 M Y Baum... a et eee 3 
Lafayette o BS 6 © O-B Belhoe -6sccccccssc 46.. 9 
elonge STAB: Br Ress cscsecce 22 4 
G Lamb 033 6 WC Heild......... siesT@ 8: / 1 
J. M Messner....... 2 a  vcssssnes ute B..., & 
G R Endert........ .. aS i Martindale....... oée-8 7 3 
Cotter ....seseeeee 464 1 Dc cdviccduhes, we eo 3 3 
Wolf, Sr seco Bosco wh VW Kindler... occvce — _ «@ 
Schmidt ........ - £3.. “6 John G Winkler... ....1 1 

J Baum.......... 354 1 


Mr. John cotter has one more bird to shoot. 
Joun M. Messner. 





Boys haven't always a great imagination, but most of them have 
a good deal of tenacity. A man wishing to make himself pleasant 
to the little brother of nis betrothed, told him to wish for something 
and he would give it to him. “A box of chocolates,” said the 
boy. “What else?” asked the generous lover. ‘Another box of 
chocolates.” “Oh, but wish for something else. Your little 
stomach couldn’t hold all those chocolates.” ‘Well, then,” ’‘an- 
swered the boy, “another stomach.”—Household Words. 


Little Boy (to sister)—Look here, Kitty, we must be very 
naughty to-day, so that we can please mamma by promising on 
her birthday, to-morrow, that we will be better.—Tid-Bits. 








luswers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. | 








A. N., New York.—Can you or any of your readers inform me 
how to prevent the hair from falling out from a deer skin rug. 
1 have a very handsome specimen, and have noticed recently that 
the hairs are falling out very freely. As it is a very fine ski I 
would be obliged for information as to how to prevent its further 
thinning out. Ans. Possibly if the rug were dipped in a solution 
of alum it might be saved. Of course the alum would have to 


be worked out of the hair. If the rug is an old one probably the 
hairs are wearing off. 


J. J. M., Lockport, N. Y.—I have just had an argument with a 
local sportsman regarding the rabbit law for this county (Niagara) 
and come to you as authority to settle the question. he man 
above referred to states that rabbits cannot be killed in this county 
except from the first day of September to the 15th day of De- 
cember, and that he has the statement of the game protector for 
this district as authority, I have not so construed the law as 
contained in Game Laws in Brief, to which good publication I am 
a subscriber. Ans. As quoted in the Game Laws in Brief, there 
is no law whatever on hares or rabbits in Niagara county. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Mexico and California. 


FORTY-SIX DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLYANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad personally conducted tour to Mexico 
and California, which leaves New York and Philadelphia en Feb. 
12 (Pittsburg, Feb. 13) by special Pullman train, covers a large 
and intensely interesting portion of North America. Mexico, 
California and Colorado are a mighty trio in all that appeals to and 
“ae ~ tourist. onan 7 

tops made at tonia, Tampico, Guanajuata, Guada- 
lajara, Gaaeers, City of Mexico (five days), Ne ne tty ie col 
oa Angeles, San Diego, Riverside, Pasadena, Santa Bar- 
bar. n Jose (Mt. Hamilton), Del Monte, San Francisco (five 
days), t Lake City, Colorado gs, ver, Chi and 
ot Fourteen days will be spent in Mexico 


of Danis ie mrieninsty palbesn 
cars, will be over the entire route, : 
on’ Pennaylvadia Railroad ‘System 





